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PREFACE 

THE publication in volume form of this imperfect study 
of the American Cotton Industry aflfords the Author 
a welcome opportunity publicly to thank those friends in 
England and in the United States who assisted him in his 
investigations. Nothing could exceed the liberality and 
courtesy with which American manufacturers and others 
admitted him to their mills and talked to him of their 
business, knowing, as they did, that everything they said 
and disclosed might be 'used against them.' This debt 
of gratitude he cannot himself hope to repay; but if any 
information in this book should prove to be of value to 
English manufacturers, he hopes that they will consider it 
a gift from America, and return it in kind when American 
manufacturers come to England upon a similar errand. 
The Author can say without aflfectation that any merits 
which his book may have are due to these American and 
English friends, and that its many shortcomings are due to 
himself. 

Manchbstbr, 
July 31, 1902. 
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INTRODUCTION 

efforts to raise the rates of remuneration prevailing amongst 
their Southern competitors. Forces are thus at work which 
must in the long-run adjust the labour cost of production 
and remove this special advantage to the employers in the 
South, which is no less prejudicial to the cotton industry of 
the New England States than to our own. 

The particular kinds of manufactures in which this 
competition is most effective are sheetings, drills, and jeans 
for the China market. Of these the increased exports from 
the United Slates present one of the most remarkable 
developments of the international trade in cotton goods 
during the past ten years, and there can now be no doubt 
that the movement is largely due to the prevalence of ex- 
ceptionally low wages in the Southern cotton-mills. Other 
causes there are no doubt, such as the very cheap rates of 
freight at which merchandise is carried from New York to 
China in comparison with those charged from British ports 
to the same destination. This disadvantage to our own 
export trade with China has been almost entirely removed 
quite lately. 

The measure of the competition of American drills and 
sheetings in the China markets with similar classes of goods 
made in England is strikingly indicated in the following 
statistical statement, showing the quantity of each kind 
delivered to the dealers for distribution at Shanghai in each 
year since 1892. In the returns of drills those of English 
and Dutch manufacture are not separately recorded ; ^^ 



Deliverie 


OF COTTON Drills at Shanghai. ' 


Y^. 


English .uid 


AmEridan 




Pieces. 


1893 


353,910* ... 


526,301* 


1894 


291,978 


611,603 


189s 


394,327 


630,265 


1896 


320,603 


1,014,041 


1897 


282,540 


1.312.273 


I89S 


... 238,958 ... 


1,521,240 


1899 


... 285,484 ... 


".523.439 


1900 




635,118 


I90I 


145,881 


1,632,464 



* Average of 1892 and [ 
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OF COITON SHEETINGS AT 


Shanghai. 
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■893 


705,024 


1,189,224* 


.894 


418,505 


1,007,840 


1895 


■■■ 483,952 


1,025,322 


1896 


730.739 


1,618.815 


189? 


685,509 


2,261,362 


1898 


613,483 


2,995,627 


1899 


748,324 


3.540,314 


1900 


575,35= 


1,699,949 


1901 


494,143 


3,185,951 



But there is a further very important difference between 
British and American manufacturing methods to which 
Mr. Young has wisely drawn special attention — the exten- 
sive use io the United States of the ' automatic ' loom. 
His investigation of the subject leaves no room for doubt 
that the employment of this weaving machine confers very 
great advantages on the industry. It substantially reduces 
the cost of production, and at the same time increases the 
earnings of the weaver, because it lessens the amount of 
energy and attention required from him per unit of produc- 
tion. Looms of this type are made and worked not only 
io America, but also in Germany, Austria, France, and 
Belgium. England alone is conspicuous among the great 
cotton manufacturing countries by the absence of this 
modem machine. 

So singular a position is in no way to be attributed to 
apathy or neglect on the part of the English cotton industry. 
It is the result of an idiosyncrasy of British Patent Law 
which has unquestionably prevented the textile manufac- 
turers of this country from having the opportunity of 
introducing this invention into their establishments. There 
is good prospect, however, that before long they will have 
ample choice of various types of automatic looms which will 
enable them greatly to reduce the cost of production, and at 
the same time to largely increase the individual earnings of 
the workpeople. Indeed, the conviction that some kind of 
Automatic loom is indispensable is fast spreading amongst 

* Average of 1892 and 1893, 
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Lancashire cotton manufacturers, and the only question 
remaining in their minds is that of determining which type 
is most likely to suit their requirements, having regard to 
its cost and its efficiency. Little apprehension need be 
entertained on the ground that, although the individual 
incomes of weavers will be augmented, some must be for a 
time thrown out of employment, for, in the first place, the 
change cannot come suddenly — that is a physical impossi- 
bility. The transition will necessarily be gradual, and its 
effect is more likely to involve for a time a pause in the 
training of new weavers than in the enforced idleness of old 
ones. There is obvious weight in Mr. Young's remark that, 
although there are now 85,000 automatic looms running in 
the United States, the demand for weavers is greater than 
ever. Such, indeed, is the experience in every department 
of industry in which labour-saving machinery has been 
adopted. The workpeople meanwhile will receive from 
their representative on the recent deputation an accurate 
statement of his own observation of the advantage of the 
improved loom. It may be confidently expected also that 
other differences between American and English mechanical 
and administrative mill methods will be fully discussed by 
both employers and workpeople, and that their conferences 
separately, and perhaps jointly, will bear good fruit, greatly 
to the advantage of the British cotton industry. 

ELIJAH HELM 
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CHAPTER I 

Fall River, Massachusetts — Climate and water-power — Extent and 
variety of manufactures — Mixed population — Trade unionism 
— Massachusetts factory laws and public holidays — The 
Fall River * Ironworks' — Mill construction and insurance — 
Cost of buildings and machinery — English and American 
looms — Taxation — Wages and distribution of labour — 
Labour-saving versus cotton-saving — Quality of American 
print-cloth. 

MILL-WHISTLES blowing in the cold, wet mist of 
an April morning awakened me to Fall River and 
the cotton industry of New England. But yesterday 
evening the steamship Plymouth^ flooded with music and 
electric light, and appointed with almost every comfort that 
a luxurious people can command, had cast off from her pier 
at New York, and, passing under Brooklyn Bridge, had 
threaded her way through the tortuous and crowded East 
River out into Long Island Sound. Within a few hours 
we had seen natural replicas of the Thames below London 
Bridge, the Mersey at Liverpool, and a little bit of Ports- 
mouth Harbour. Our last glance, before turning in for the 
night, might have been — but for the absence of mountains — 
upon the land-locked and moonlit waters of Loch Fyne. 
Yet morning found the Plymouth not at Inverary, but at 
Fleetwood — yes, in this mist, Fleetwood exactly, with its 
early-morning desolation, its dull damp air, its drizzling 
I 
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rain. The tnill-whistles of Fall River did not dispel, 
rather completed the illusive association, for to most of 
those who come there Fleetwood in the early morning is 
but a gateway into workaday Lancashire. 

Fall River is Lancashire in epitome. It has a climate 
more nearly resembling the climate of Lancashire than any 
other town in the United States. Its winters, like ours, are 
tempered by the Gulf Stream ; its summers by the breezes 
from Mount Hope Bay, Narragansett Bay, and the ocean. 
Like Lancashire, it has an abundance of what Lancastrians, 
with a fine philosophy, call ' good weaving weather.' The 
whole year round its atmosphere has a mean humidity of 
over 74 per cent,, with a maximum variation of about 24 per 
cent. The mean variation in humidity between 7 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. is 10 per cent., and the mean temperature for 
the whole year is 40" F. To this climate, to the water- 
power derived from the Fall River {the outflow of a chain of 
ponds two miles above the bay), and to its excellent harbour, 
Fall River owes its pre-eminence amongst the cotton manu- 
facturing centres or America. Here are established 41 
corporations (a joint-stock company is always a corporation 
in America), with an incorporated capital of $24,000,000 
{probably representing an investment of $47,000,000), 
owning 87 mills and employing 30,000 hands. The mills 
contain over 3,000,000 spindles and nearly 76,000 looms, and 
are converting 370,000 bales of cotton into 866,000,000 yards 
of cloth every year. They pay in wages $215,000 a week, 
giving an average wage of over $7, or 29s. Fall River, 
therefore, spins and manufactures annually nearly as much 
American cotton as is landed at the Manchester docks. 

The first cotton mill at Fall River was built on the side 
of the stream in 1S13, and was driven by a water-wheel ; 
and for the next fifty or sixty years every mill built was 
placed by the side of this remarkable water-power — remark- 
able for the constancy as well as for the speed and volume 
of its flow. Some thirty years ago all the suitable sites on 
the Fall River had been occupied, and since then the mills 
have been built beside the ponds and along the harbour. 
Few, if any, of the Fall River mills are now driven ex- 
clusively by water. Turbines have taken the place of the 
old breast -wheels, and the improvements of the steam-engine 
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'have led to the adoption of steatn, in some cases as an 
auxiliary, iu others as the sole driving- power. 

New England contains two- thirds of all the cotton 
spindles and three-fourths of all the looms in the United 
States, and makes about four-fifths of all the print-cloths 
(plain calicoes) manufactured in the country. The local 
statisticians boast that Fall River alone has more than one- 
seventh of all the cotton spindles in the Union and nearly 
one-fourth of those in New England, and manufactures 
over three-fourths of all the print-cloths. It has more 
spindles than any state except Massachusetts (in which it 
is), as many as all the Southern States could muster until a 
few years ago, and twice as many as any other city in the 
United States. It claims to produce two miles of cloth in 
every minute of every working day in the year. Its mills, 
although mainly employed in the manufacture of print-cloth, 
make every sort of cotton textile, from rough shoe linings to 
the finest dress materials — twills, jeans, satteens, lawns, 
leno and lappet cloths with silk weft, fine zephyrs, lace 
curtains, and crochet and Marseilles quilts. And Fall 
River not only spins and weaves these fabrics, but bleaches, 
prints, and finishes them. Its industries support a popula- 
tion of 105,000 people, of whom the last census showed only 
about 15,000 to be of American parentage. Of the rest, 
15,000 are English, 25,000 Irish, 30,000 French Canadian, 
5,000 Portuguese (mainly from the Western Islands), and 
about 15,000 of Armenian, Russian, Italian, or other foreign 
parentage. This mixed population is an important factor in 
the economic condition of the cotton trade. 

But for the intervention of the Massachusetts Legislature 
the mill hands at Fall River would be in a hard case. The 
constant flow of immigrants from Europe and from Canada, 
many of whom cannot speak or understand English, makes 
any efficient union of labour in the cotton mills impossible, 
and an added difficulty is the rapid movement of labour, cot 
only from place to place, but also from trade to trade. The 
mule-spinners alone — mule-spinning being a highly sliilled 
craft — are well organized ; but mute-spinning is being 
gradually abandoned by American mills in favour of ring- 
spinning, for which cheap and comparatively unskilled 
labour can be employed. 
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B- spinners, 
'are a lough crowd to aeai witn. A tew years ago iney 
were giving trouble at this mill, so on Saturday afternoon, 
after they had gone home, we started right in and smashed 
up a room-full of mules with sledge-hammers. When the 
men came back on Monday morning, they were astonished 
to find that there was no work for them. That room is 
now full of ring frames run by girls.' 

In this way the position of the Mule- Spinners' Union, 
■which would otherwise be exceeding strong, has been 
seriously undermined. At present, thanks to the prosperity 
of the cotton trade, wages are good and employment plentiful. 
But it seems that in times of depression the ' help,' as they 
are called here, must be almost at the mercy of their 
employers. 

What the State of Massachusetts has done for the better- 
ment of factory life has been explained to me by Mr. Rufus 
C. Wade, a gentleman who is at once the Chief of the 
Massachusetts District Police, Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Workshops, and Public Buildings, and Fire Marshal. He 
has a staff of twenty-six inspectors, two of whom are women, 
employed exclusively in connection with textile factories, 
and their duties are to see that machinery is properly fenced, 
to look after the safety of elevators, to inspect the sanitary 
arrangements of the mill, to see that the means of egress 
in case of fire are adequate, and that all young persons 
under twenty-one years of age employed in mills have had 
or are receiving a proper elementary education, to prevent 
' time-cribhing,' and to see that the ' particulars clause ' 
(modelled on our own) is complied with, so that every 
weaver may be able to check the amount of his or 
her wages. 

The hours of labour for women and minors in the State of 
Massachusetts are fifty-eight per week, and there are the 
following legal holidays : February aa, Washington's birth- 
day ; April 19, anniversary of Lexington and Concord; 
May 30, when the graves of the heroes of the Civil War are 
decorated ; July 4, Independence Day; September (first 
Monday), Labour Day ; November, Thanksgiving Day ; 
December 25, Christmas Day. Mr. Wade tells me that the 
Fall River operatives are going to ask their employers for a 
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week's general holiday in July, and he thinks that they will 
probably get it. 

The ' particulars clause ' which I have mentioned differs 
from ours in allowing the employer a margin of 5 per cent, 
in the length of the cuts ; that is, the employer may agree 
to pay 20 cents per cut of 50 yards, and require the weaver 
to weave 52J yards for 20 cents. A Bill had been brought 
before the Massachusetts Legislature to reduce this margin 
to 2j per cent., and Mr. Wade told me that there were good 
prospects of its passing. No child under fourteen years may 
legally work in a factory, in any capacity, in this State, 
whether as an employe of the firm or as an assistant to its 
parents. Children over fourteen who cannot read or write 
simple sentences must, if they work in the daytime, attend 
a night-school until they can read or write, or, failing that, 
until they are twenty-one years of age. Such children are 
provided with attendance tickets, which are punched at the 
school and must be shown to the factory inspector on de- 
mand. Birth certificates are not required to prove the age 
of children, but the parents must sign a sworn statement. 

There is no statutory standard for the temperature or 
humidity of the air in Massachusetts cotton mills, but the 
inspectors have power to make tests and to order improve- 
ments. In school-houses and public halls the Department 
requires that 1,800 cubic feet of fresh air per person per 
hour shall be admitted, and aims at a standard of 10 volumes 
of carbonic acid gas in 10,000 volumes of air as a maximum. 
In practice, Mr. Wade assured me, this standard is found to 
be unattainable even in the schools. In the mills the air is, 
as a rule, very bad, and there is often no provision at all for 
proper ventilation. In many mills I have seen the condensed 
moisture streaming down the windows, and clouds of water- 
vapour, almost scalding hot, rising amongst the looms from 
open grids on the floor. On the whole I should say that 
the conditions in which factory labour is performed, even at 
this temperate season^ and in this model State, are very 
much more trying to human endurance and health than in 
tcashire. Mr. Wade admitted that Massachusetts was 
behind England in factory legislation, but he is a close 
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and discriminating student of our factory 'laws, and it is 
easy to see that his sympathies are with the workers and 
that he is trying to improve their lot. 

Despite the seeming paradox, the' largest of the great 
cotton mills at Fall Kiver is the Fall River Ironworks. 
The Ironworks was formerly an ironworks in fact as well as 
in name, but long ago the foundry gave way to the spinning 
frame and the forge to the loom. The Fall River Ironworks 
Company is closely associated with the American Printing 
Company, whose works are also at Fall River. The Iron- 
works mills contain 266,512 ring spindles ^no mules) and 
7,660 looms, and employ 2,700 hands — surprisingly few when 
one considers the size of the establishment.' They make 
nothing but plain cloths — print-cloth 28 inches wide and a 
similar fabric 40 inches wide which, I understand, is not 
printed. At the printworks there are nineteen printing 
machines, whose combined output is said to be 75,000 
50-yard pieces a week. This output, I am told, ' exceeds in 
the number of yards that of any other printworks in the 
United States or in Europe, and the cloth printed here in 
one year if spread out in a continuous line would encircle 
the globe three times, with 10,000 miles to spare.' Be that 
as it may, they are unquestionably very large works, and 
Mr. M. C. D. Borden, who controls both them and the 
Ironworks, is a paramount power in the cotton trade of Fall 
River. In the matter of wages he acts independently of 
the other manufacturers, who have sometimes been com- 
pelled to follow his lead when it was exceedingly incon- 
venient for them to do so. At the Ironworks mills about 
47,ooD bales of cotton are spun and 1 20,000,000 yards of cloth 
woven annually, the rate of production being about twenty- 
three miles an hour, or, say, the speed at which the Oceanic 
kicks out her broad white ribbon of foaming wake from 
Queenstown to Sandy Hook. Notwithstanding this enor- 
mous production, the Ironworks plant is about to be increased 
to 300,000 spindles and 10,000 looms, and that of the print- 
works to twenty-four machines. Mr. Hathaway, the superin- 

' A coiton-mill at Salford (Manchester), containing about 135,000 
spindles (mule and ring) and 3,cxx) looms, employs about 2,500 
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I tendent of the Ironworks mills, who was kind enough to 
take me through them, told me that ahhough the incorpor- 
ated stock of the Ironworks company was only $2,000,000, the 
total cost of the mills (excluding the printworks, which stood 
at $750,000) had been between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, 
Cotton mills in America are nearly always equipped for 
both spinning and weaving, and the number of the spindles 
is proportioned to the requirements of the looms. The cost 
of mills is commonly expressed in dollars per spindle, and I 
was fold that these Ironworks mills, including the buildings, 
turning -power, spinning and weaving machinery, and all 
accessories, had cost $13.85, or, say, £1 17s. gd., per spindle. 
The price of all building materials, but particularly of wood, 
has gone up since they were built, and a similar plant could 
not be laid down at Fall River to-day for less than $15, or 
£1 2S. 6d., per spindle. The plant is driven by four triple- 
expansion engines, and the cost of engine fuel delivered at 
the mills is at present 13s. 6d. per ton.i Power is trans- 
mitted from the engines to the main hues of shafting by 
leather belts ; rope driving is decidedly the exception in New 
England cotton mills. 

Unlike our English mills, the mills at Fait River, whether 
built for spinning or for weaving, are nearly always four or 
more stories high. Most of them are built of granite 
quarried on the spot, but there are se\-eral built of red brick. 
None of the mills is fireproof as we understand the term ; 
the floors are made of planks 4 inches thick, covered with 
i-inch boards laid diagonally, and boarded over again with 
hard birch or maple, wel! screwed down, and these floors are 
supported by wooden pillars about a foot in diameter. The 
stairs also are of wood. This is known as the ' slow- 
burning ' system of mill construction, and every precaution 
is taken, by the installation of automatic sprinklers and fire- 
pumps and in other ways, to minimize the risk of damage 
by fire. Nearly all the mills are insured with one or other 
of nineteen mutual insurance societies, whose businesses are 
concentrated in a single building at Boston under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Edward Atkinson, the well-known economist. 

tl'liese societies have thrown the whole of their energies into 
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the work of preventing fires. They have their own lal 
tory, in which every kind of mill appliance or commodity 
which might affect the safety of buildings is tested ; and in 
conjunction v/ith the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
they have set up standards for mill construction and furuishing 
which are now almost universally accepted in the United 
States. I believe that the standard pattern Underwriter 
pump, now so largely used in England, was designed by 
the engineers of these associated societies. The net effect 
of their policy is that the cost of insuring a properly con- 
structed slow-burning cotton mill, such as I have described, 
is now less than one-tenth of i per cent. As an example of 
the speed with which buildings of this kind can be run up, 
I was assured by Mr. Hathaway and others at Fall River 
that in 1893 a new mill, four stories high, designed to con- 
tain 65,000 ring spindles and 1,710 looms, was built and 
roofed within a month, and that within nine months and 
two weeks following the laying of the foundations the whole 
of the machinery was at work. 

The cost of mills like those of the Fall River Ironworks 
is little, if at all, higher than the present cost of good fire- 
proof mOls similarly equipped in Lancashire. The machinery 
for preparation, spinning, and weaving costs much more 
than in Lancashire — probably about 50 or 60 per cent, more ; 
carding engines, cotton combers, drawing frames, fly frames, 
slashers, and other kinds of textile machinery made in 
Manchester, Oldham, Accrington, and other Lancashire 
towns, are being sold in the United States to-day at the 
same prices as are paid for American machines, in spite of a 
45 per cent, tariff and the further handicap of packing and 
transportation charges. Ring- spinning frames are not 
imported from England, but I understand that this is only 
because of the patents on the Rabbeth spindle, and that the 
question whether or uot English spinning frames can now 
lawfully be imported into the United States will shortly 
come before the American courts. Few, if any, Enghsh 
looms are now to be found in American cotton mills, 
probably because the peculiar conditions of the American 
industry require a different kind of loom from that which is 
used in Lancashire. 

The typical American plain-cioth loom is an under-pick 
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>om, and the greater strength of American iron castings 
inables it to be built more lightly than the typical Laiica- 
ihire loom. The only machine work on an ordinary 
American loom is on the fork and fork slide, and the only 
Tiing is on the crank shaft. Mechanically, the American 
_ pears to be hardly so well constructed as an English 
a of the better sort ; the shafts are of less diameter, and 
Eihe bearings of the crank shaft are without the cast-iron 
bushes which are now used almost universally in the 
Burnley district. The yarn beams have a positive let-off 
motion instead of the levers, weights, and ropes or chains, 
and the cloth is wound on a small iron roller which can be 
lifted out of the loom with the cloth upon it and then with- 
drawn from the centre of the roll. This seems to be a 
distinct improvement 00 the wooden roller upon which the 
cloth is wound in Lancashire, and from which it has to be 
pulled off by the weaver — sometimes while the loom is 
running. The American plain-cloth loom has a fast reed 
and a single-frog stop-rod. Whatever its shortcomings may 
be, it is thought good enough for its work. The price is $40 
{^8 6s, 8d,) for a loom of 31 -inch reed space, capable of 
weaving a8-inch cloth, or $56 (£11 i3fi, 4d.) for a 43-inch 
loom, capable of weaving 40-inch cloth. Narrow print- 
cloth looms have lately been sold in Lancashire for £6 
apiece — a difference in price greatly in favour of the English 
loom. 

Since the American, in spite of having to pay so much 
more for his machinery, can obtain a fully equipped mill for 
very little more than the cost in Lancashire, it is evident 
that the building is very much cheaper. The mills at Fall 
River are rated for local taxation at from $17.20 to $17.80 
per $1,000 on the value of the entire plant, which is assessed 
at two-thirds of its actual value. 

The cloth made at the Fall River Ironworks is, as I have 
said, of two widths — 28-inch and 40-inch. Both sorts con- 
tain sixty-four ends and sixty-four picks to the inch ; the 
yams are 28's twist and 36's weft (or, as the Americans 
say, 'filling'), and the length of the cuts is nominally 
50 yards. The cotton spun here, as at most of the other 
mills which I visited, is of 'good middling' quahty, i-inch 
to t|-inch staple. The intermediate and roving frames are 
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run more slowly than is usual in Lancashire, and very li 
twist is given to the roving. In the ring frames, however, 
plenty of twist is put in, and b this way a large proportion 
of short fibres are worked into the yam. Ring weft is spun 
'twist-way,' and for twist it is customary to reckon that the 
square root of the counts multiplied by yy^ will give the 
proper number of turns per inch. Both twist and weft are 
harder spun than in Lancashire, and the result is a yarn that 
enables the maximum production to be obtained from the 
machines with the minimum of labour or attention, although 
at the expense of the appearance of the cloth. American 
print cloths are, in consequence, apt to be ' reedy ' and bare. 
The following prices were paid for labour at the Fall River 
Ironworks at the time of my visit. The spinning frames, 
containing 112 spindles per side, were tended by girls, who 
ran four, six, eight, or ten sides each, according to their 
dexterity. The average for good spinners was about eight 
sides (896 spindles), and the wages were I2| cents per side 
per day. This gives a weekly wage of 25s. 4d. for fifty-eight 
hours, or for 1,120 spindles 32s., as compared with about 
175. 6d. a week (fifty-five hours) for 800 spindles on similar 
counts in Lancashire. The production of the spindles at 
the Ironworks was from i'i25 pounds to f2 pounds of aS's 
twist per spindle per week, or 1*33 pounds of 36's weft. 
Winders were paid 19 cents for winding 56 pounds of 28's 
twist, and warpers 13 cents for beaming 100 pounds, and in 
spite of these low piece rates good wages were earned. Each 
warper here ran three warping mills without assistance, 
and some of the women were earning $9, or 37s. 6d., a 
week, as compared with ais., which is considered a good 
wage in certain parts of Lancashire, where the piece rate is 
nearly 50 per cent, higher. The slasher- tenters or tapers 
(men) were paid $1.96 per day — say 8s. — which is not more 
than a good taper can earn in Lancashire. They ran one 
machine each, with the usual assistance, at a speed of 
60 yards a minute. Warps are drawn into the loom harness 
by girls without the assistance of a reacher-in. For draw- 
ing in a beam of 1,780 ends they were paid igj^^ cents, 
and a gir! whom I questioned told me that at this work 
she could make from $8 to $10 a week. She did not 
work full time^the strain on the eyesight was too severe for 
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that — but between seven in the morning and half-past four 
in the afternoon she could draw in eight beams one day 
and nine the next. Some drawers-in, she said, could do 
more. The piece rate for this work was again rather less 
than in Lancashire. 

Most of the weavers at the Ironworks run eight of the 
narrower looms apiece without the assistance of a tenter. 
Weft, however, is brought to the looms for them, and the 
cloth is taken away. The looms are non- automatic, and 
have no warp-stop motion ; but there are very few warp 
breakages, in spite of the way in which the looms dance and 
jump upon the wooden floors. This comparative immunity 
from breakages is, of course, due to the quality of the warps. 
Ring weft is used throughout the mills, and the cloth pro- 
duced is a good, strong fabric, although, as I have said, not 
so full or well covered as a good Burnley ' printer.' This 
bareness is a disadvantage when the cloth comes to be 
printed. The looms run at 204 picks per minute (except 
100, which run at 223 picks), and the eight-loom weavers 
produce on an average forty-eight cuts per week of fifty- 
eight hours. The price paid per cut (50 to 52^ yards) was 
32^ cents — the higiiest rate paid here for several years. Not 
long before it had been only 16 cents. The eight-loom 
weaver could earn, therefore, at the present rate, about 
$10.80, or 45s. per week ; but this wage would be liable to 
heavy deductions for spoilt work. Loom fixers or tacklers 
were paid Jr. 38 per 100 cuts turned out by the looms under 
their charge, and most of the fixers were running 176 or 
180 looms apiece. There were, however, two fixers at the 
Ironworks who ran 217 looms each. Such a thing is, so far 
as I know, unparalleled in Lancashire. 

Any of my readers who may have had the patience to 
follow me through these tedious but essential figures will 
doubtless perceive a certain radical difference between what 
I may call the policy of the New England manufacturer 
and that of the Lancashire manufacturer. Compared with 
the Lancashire standard, the mill labour obtainable at 
Fall River is dear and bad — dear because America is now 
riding on the top of a wave of commercial and industrial 
.prosperity, employment is plentiful, and the standard of 

:penditure for every class is high ; bad because everybody 
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there is climbing up the social ladder as fast as he can, i 
the cotton industry, being one of its lowest rungs, receives 
the beginners. Even a good mill in New England loses 
5 per cent, of its workpeople every week, and has to find 
substitutes. There are towns in Massachusetts whose cotton 
mills thirty or forty years ago were filled with American-bom 
workpeople of a very good class, earning wages higher than 
are paid even to-day. As wages gradually fell by successive 
'cuts' to the low level of 1S9S these towns were swept by 
waves of foreign invasion. Weavers from England and 
Scotland first drove out the Americans, only to be driven out 
in their turn by an army of Irish. The Irish began after a 
while to be troublesome, and crowds of French Canadians 
were summoned from over the border to take their places. 
Even the docile ' Kanucks ' have now given way in some 
places before the invasion of Portuguese, Greek, and Syrian 
immigrants, and the mill superintendents are wondering 
what will come next. I have seen in some miUs notices 
printed in four languages and orders given by gestures or 
through interpreters. The labour displaced by immigration 
rises to better things, and the expansion of American 
industry provides at present openings for all. 

This digression may serve to explain the seeming paradox 
that the highly-paid labour of Fall River is not so highly 
skilled as the less highly-paid labour of Lancashire. Labour, 
then, being dear and not very good, and machinery being 
dear also, the American cotton manufacturer has been com- 
pelled to devise means of economizing both, of relieving 
labour of those duties which require the most skill, of 
making a little dear labour go a long way, and of getting the 
maximum amount of work out of his dear machinery. He 
has found that the only possible way of doing all this is by 
using a better, and of course a dearer, grade of cotton, and 
he uses it. I will venture to affirm that if some New 
England mills which I have seen had to work with the 
short-stapled cotton of which so much is spun in Lancashire, 
they would be in hopeless difficulties at once. It is possible 
that when all the conditions are considered the American 
policy of economizing labour at the expense of cotton (and 
I may say here that the waste of cotton in American mills 
would appal a well-trained Lancashire manager), and the 
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Lancashire policy of economizing cotton at the expense of 
wages, may be equally sound for the respective countries. I 
do not say that America has nothing to learn from Lanca- 
shire, or Lancashire nothing to learn from America ; each, 
I believe, can teach the other a good deal. But the point at 
which the balance should be struck between the economy of 
labour and the economy of cotton is not one and the same 
for both. The product of the American system is a cloth 
which is, on the whole, distinctly inferior in appearance, 
* feel,' and finish to that produced by the Lancashire system. 
To equal a Lancashire cloth in these respects an American 
cloth must not only be made of better cotton, but must con- 
tain more of it — ^perhaps 5 per cent. more. To this rule of 
inferiority there are, it is needless to say, exceptions — notably 
some of the American drills made for the China market. 
But the American home market, which absorbs nearly the 
whole of the product of American looms, is less exacting in 
these matters than the markets in which Lancashire cloths 
are sold. The question for our manufacturers is : How far 
may American methods, with all that they imply, be profit- 
ably introduced into Lancashire ? 



CHAPTER II 

New Bedford — From whaling to cotton — A typical fine-spinning 
mill— Electrical warp-stop motion — Electric driving — Wages 
for fine spinning and fancy weavini; at New Bedford — Cost of 
ring frames — Fine spinning and fancy weaving at Fall River — 
Ingenious machinery and elaborate fabrics — A Lancashire 
weaver's experience— An older mill — Bad atmosphere— An odd 
spectacle. 

A FACTORY town whose mills use sea-water for con- 
densing, whose workpeople, before the foreign inva- 
sion, possessed each his own boat and fishing-tackle, 
whose streets are avenues of well-grown trees — such is New 
Bedford. Once the greatest whaling port in the world, it 
sent its ships into every sea, and boasted that in proportion 
to its modest population it was the richest city in the United 
States. The whalers are all gone now, and the tallt at the 
street corners and in the saloons is no longer of blubber and 
whalebone and voyages to the Southern Ocean ; the subjects 
discussed now would be quite in order at Bolton. But so 
long as there are quays and schooners at New Bedford, the 
sa!t flavours of the old seaport will never wholly disappear. 
Dungaree and oilskins and sea-boots may still be bought in 
the shops near the harbours, and within a biscuit's throw of 
' Professor Wall's Boot-blacking Parlors,' which may stand 
for an example of the landsman's finicking and luxurious 
habits, you may yet hear the ring of the ship carpenter's 
hammer, watch a new fore-topmast being fitted to an old 
fore-and-aft schooner, or see a cutter-load of very free-and- 
easy American man-o'-war's men being pulled off, after a 
night's shore leave, to a gunboat at anchor in the harbour. 

Close beside the harbour stands a mill which may be 
taken as a type of the most modern tine-spinning mills in 
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ew England. The equipment, when 1 saw it, was not yet 
complete, although more than a year had passed since the 
work of building began ; but part of the machinery was 
running. The buildings are of brick, and are designed after 
the English rather than the American plan,,in that the 
spinning and weaving departments are in separate buildings 
and the weaving shed is lighted from the roof. The 
spinning mill is a four-story block with wooden floors and 
pillars such as I have already described, and the height of 
the rooms from floor to ceiling is 17 feet 6 inches. The 
windows are made to open casement -fashion, and there are 
outside staircases of iron to give safe egress in case of fire. 
In this building there are, or were to be, 90,000 ring spindles, 
spinning 8o's on the average, with the necessary machinery 
for preparation, some of which was of English make. The 
weaving-shed stands alongside the spinning mill, not further 
away than is necessary to secure light for the lower windows 
of the mill, and is connected with it by a covered bridge. 
It has a basement, lighted by windows, and the shafting and 
drums from which the looms are driven are under the floor 
of the shed. The looms, 2,roo in number, were plain looms 
and dobbies, from 36 inches to 40 inches reed space, and 
were intended to weave fine lawns, cambrics, and fancy 
goods. The cost of the plain looms was $58, say £12 5s. 
each, whilst every twenty-stave dobby loom had cost $91, 
or nearly £ig. They were all to have an electrical warp 
stop-motion, which was to cost about five guineas a loom 
extra. The condition of the air in the weaving shed was to 
be regulated by two gigantic humidifiers, and ihe walls and 
ceilings of both mill and shed were painted white with 
enamel paint. 

The engine-house, as I saw it, contained a high-speed 
engine of 2,000 horse-power directly coupled toa 1,700-hDrse- 
power Schenectady alternating current generator working at 
600 volts. Space had been left for duplicating this plant. 
The current was carried to motors which drove the lines of 
shafting {none more than 3 inches thick) in every room in- 
dependently, and I was informed that the installation of 
electrical machinery had added over /"a.ooo to the first cost 
of the driving plant. Steam was raised in seven boilers, 
fitted with mechanical- stoker furnaces, so that one fireman 
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could attend to all, and the cost of coal was 15s. 
short ton. The city of New Bedford supplies fresh water 
for mill purposes at 2^ cents a thousand gallons ; the water 
for the condensers is drawn from the harbour. 

The total cost of the mill, complete, was to be $1,250,000, 
or over a quarter of a milhon sterling. This works out at a 
fraction less than J14 per spindle for the whole plant, and 
includes $15,000 paid for the 6 acres of land upon which the 
mill stands. 

The first cotton was being spun into 6o's and 70's twist 
when I visited the mill ; it was of ij inches to i^V inches 
staple. In the card-room I noticed girls minding a p^r of 
roving frames (240 spindles each), and in the spinning-room 
some had twelve sides of 112 spindles each and others ten 
sides of 128 spindles each. The wage paid on the shorter 
frames, spinning 6o's, was 72-69 cents (say 3s.) per side 
per week. The warping mills here had a cone drum differ- 
ential motion for varying the speed, and the warpers each 
ran three of them. The slashing machines had positively 
driven cylinders, an arrangement intended to relieve the wet 
warp of tension, but by no means universally approved ; 
they could size 400 50-yard cuts of 1,700 ends a day, and 
the men who ran them were paid 50s. 6d. a week. 

At another fine-spinning and weaving mill at New Bedford 
I found 100,000 spindles, and 3,200 looms weaving fancy 
goods, some wholly of cotton, some of silk and cotton. The 
ring-spinners were minding 1,200 spindles each, and were 
paid 37s. 6d. a week ; the mule frames had two joiners, also 
paid 37s. 6d, a week, each of whom was attending to 1,000 
spindles. The finest counts used in this mill were 140's 
ring twist and 240's mule weft. Thirteen-hank roving is 
used for 6o's ring twist, i8-hank roving for 8o's ring twist, 
22-hank roving for 125's ring weft, and 28-hank roving for 
150's ring weft. The cost of the American ring frame as 
used in these mills is $3 (12s. 6d.) per spindle, delivered and 
fitted up ready for use. In this mill two warpers and one 
creoler were in charge of eight warping mills which were 
running at a speed of 50 yards a minute. The warpers were 
receiving 40s. id. a week and the creeler 23s. 

New Bedford, which so far as fine spinning is concerned 
is the Bolton of America, is a town of 65,000 inhabitants. 
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• Its prosperity may be gauged by the fact that 5,000 new 
looms, with spindles to supply them, were to be started this 
year (1902). One new mill had just ordered about ^60,000 
worth of textile machinery from Manchester. But New 
Bedford is indebted to Lancashire for more than machinery. 
In nearly every mill one finds Englishmen in responsible 
positions — sometimes in supreme charge ; and Mr, C, P. 
Brooks, the head of the textile school there, which is one of 
the best equipped and most successful in the United States, 
was brought from Manchester to direct it. 

Although pre-eminent in fine-spinning and weaving, New 
Bedford has no monopoly of this branch of the American 
cotton industry : there are several mills at Fall River and in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut which produce yarns and 
fabrics almost as fine as those of New Bedford. The 
Granite Mills at Fall River contain 43,000 mule -spindles, 
77,000 ring-spindles and 3,090 looms, employ 1,150 hands, 
and manufacture ' dobbies ' and plain cloths, including many 
goods with yellow silk weft. Silk weft up to 4od's and 
cotton weft up to 150's were being used in the manufacture 
of very beautiful and elaborate fancy cloths when I visited 
the mill. Some of these were combinations of a satin stripe, 
a thick cord, a leno and a lappet, requiring three beams at 
least. An expert Lancashire weaver has told me that the 
lappet motion used here is better than anything he has ever 
seen in England. The lappet needles are worked from the 
top instead of from underneath, and the 4i-inch lappet looms 
were running at 150 picks a minute. The weavers here were 
running four dobby looms each — two lappet and two plain- — 
and were earning as much as 50s. a week. 

One weaver to whom I spoke was a Darwen man. He 
told me that he was fifty-two years of age, and had been in 
America three years. His earnings from four looms were 
between $11 and $12 a week, and since he came over he 
had been able to save $200, which were now in the bank. 
His house cost him los. a week, but he did not find other 
necessary expenses much greater than at Darwen, although 
there was at Fall River a higher standard of unnecessary 
expenditure. ' Many weavers,' he said, 'fling money about.' 

' This is the right side of the water,' he cried into my ear 
through the din of the looms. 
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' Do you mean better to live in ?' I replied. 

' No,' was the answer, ' better for making money, I 
would sooner live in England, and if I can save enough to 
keep me out of the mill, I'll go home before 1 die.' 

At another mill where there were over 96,000 spindles 
and 2,000 looms on similar work — lappets, lenos, and 
jacquards — I found that the average earnings of a weaver 
were £1 aweek, and that ring-spinners tended 1,300 spindles 
for 2gs. 2d. a week. A number of satteen looms were fitted 
with an electrical warp stop-motion, invented by an English- 
man from Saltaire, which enables one weaver to run twelve 
looms. I was told that the most skilful weavers here were 
from England, but that the Englishman gets himself into 
trouble by ' pulling the chestnuts out of the lire ' for the ■ 
other workpeople. English weavers are therefore not re- 
garded by the employers with that degree of favour which 
their excellence as workmen would otherwise command. 
There were at this mill 750 lappet looms and 120 jacquard 
looms, and 50 more jacquard looms were on order. Learners 
are given four looms from the first, and piece rates are calcu- 
lated at an amount sufficient to give a competent weaver 
$ro aweek on a production equal to 80 per cent, of the 
theoretical maximum. 

At the Chace Mill, Fall River, there are 80,400 ring- 
spindles (all the mules having been discarded during the 
past fourteen years) and 1,900 looms employed in the 
manufacture of print-cloth, twills, and wide goods such as 
window- blinds, All but 150 of the looms are from 43 inches 
to 56 inches wide. About 10,000 bales of cotton are spun, 
and 26,000,000 yards of cloth woven, annually. The counts 
spun are 28's to 30's for twist, and 36's to 48's for weft, and 
the cotton used is 'strict good middling' of r^ inches to 
I y\ inches staple. The production of yarn is 93,000 pounds 
per week, but to attain this some of the spinning frames are 
kept running until ten o'clock at night. 

In the blowing-room the labour was performed by 
Portuguese workmen, who were paid $7.26 (30s. 3d.) per 
week ; the ' boss picker ' received $11^, or say 48s. In the 
card-roomeachgrinderattending to forty-eight cards was paid 
45s. 4d, a week ; for the same number of cards there were 
three strippers, each of whom was paid 36s, 6d. a week fiar j 
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attending to sixteen cards. On the roving frames each girl had 
two sides, or 352 spindles, and the piece rate was 11^ cents 
per hank, which gives a weekly wage of $11^ to $iij- (483.) 
per week. For ring-spinning {whether twist or weft) the 
wage was 19^ cents per day per side of 128 spindles ; the 
number of sides which a good spinner could run on twist 
was six, and on weft eight, and the weekly earnings were 
therefore from ags. for 768 spindles to 38s. 8d. for 1,024 
spindles. When the frames were run at night different 
spinners were employed, and were paid for four hours' work 
{6 p.m. to 10 p.m.), but I do not know what, if any, pre- 
cautions were taken to make sure that the spinners so 
employed had not been working during the day at another 
mill. 

Winders were paid 24! cents for winding 62 pounds of 
28's twist, and each winder ran seventy-six spindles. The 
warpers ran three mills each without assistance, and were 
paid 12-j^ cents per 100 pounds of 28's twist. Tapers 
received $11.76 (49s. id.) a week, and to every five machines 
there was an assistant at 30s. 3d. per week. The looms at 
the Chace Mill were not automatic and had no warp stop- 
motion, the superintendent being of opinion that the saving 
in wages effected by the use of automatic looms is in many 
cases insufficient to compensate for the heavy first cost of 
the looms and accessories. He cited one mill which had 
given an order for 1,800 of such looms, cancelled it after 
500 had been delivered, and put in 1,300 ordinary looms 
instead. This opinion, however, was by no means general, 
and, judging from what I have myself seen and heard, I 
believe it to be misleading. The looms here were run at 
180 picks per minute, and the weavers had eight apiece. 
They turned out weekly from each loom 300 yards of 
40-inch cloth made of 28's twist and 40's weft, 56 ends and 
44 picks to the inch, and the weaving wage for this was 
30^ cents per cut of 80 to 85 yards. For 3g-inch cloth, 
61 yards to the cut, 68 ends and 68 picks to the inch, 
medium counts, the weaving wage was 35 cents per cut- 
in one of the weaving-rooms of the Chace Mill I saw one 
of the peculiar features of American mill practice — the 
bringing of weft to the weavers. A stalwart labourer 
altered the room bearing an enormous box of ring bobbins 
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fiill of weft. In a moment the weavers began to flock 
round him, each bringing his or her own weft-box to be 
replenished, and one could see them running towards him 
from remote corners of the room, as fowls run from every 
part of a poultry-yard when the henwife brings out a 
measure of com. The bobbins were tumbled out of the 
big box and into the little boxes as fast as hands could do 
the work, and nobody cared how many were scattered on 
the floor. In a minute it was littered with them, and the 
last straggling chickens had to go about amongst the looms 
picking up the stray grains where they could find them. 
It was an odd spectacle. 

The Chace Mill is not a new one, and when I was there 
I saw a good deal of very old machinery, which I believe 
is being gradually replaced. Side by side there were old 
carding engines turning out only i8o pounds of cotton a 
week, and new ones turning out 750 pounds. The weaving 
rooms were very ill ventilated ; there appeared to be no fans 
to introduce a proper supply of fresh air, it was intensely 
hot, gas-jets were burning in the middle of the room, 
volumes of steam were spouting up like geysers from the 
floor, and the condensed moisture was pouring down the 
closed windows. The faces of the weavers looked pinched 
and sallow, and the arms of many of them were pitifully 
thin. I do not care how many dollars a week those people 
may have been earning : they were badly off". 
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5 Island mill — The Northrop automatic loom — A magai- 
ficent weaving-shed — 134 weavers lo 3,000 looms — ' Half- 
timers' and child labour— Work and wages ^The loom-shops 
,t Hopcdale — The Queen City mill, Vermont. 

MY first introduction to the famous Northrop automatic 
loom was at a mill which stands a short distance 
outside Fall River, and just within the State of 
Rhode island. True, I had seen a single specimen in a 
textile machinist's weave-room at Dobcross, near Saddle- 
worth ; but there I had gazed at it as one may gaze at 
a rare tropical butterfly ic the Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington, and had been told and shown what 
it could do, as one might have the habits of the butterfly 
explained to one by an enthusiastic entomologist. Here, 
for the first time, I saw these gaudily painted machines — 
they are all resplendent in vermilion and green — ^by the 
thousand, fulfilling the purposes of their creation, Fed 
by 17,300 mule-spindles and 60,000 ring- spindles, here 
were 3,000 Northrop looms and 743 other looms, all 
32 inches wide, or more, making twills and satteens, largely 
from aS's to 42's twist and 35's weft, spun from ' strict good 
middling' cotton of i inch to t| inch staple. The mill 
is driven by steam-engines of 2,000 indicated horse-power ; 
the annual consumption of coal is about 8,000 tons, and the 
cost of coal was then about 13s. 6d. pier ton. In comparing 
these with English figures, your readers should always bear 
in mind that in America coal is sold by the ' short ' ton 
of 2,000 pounds. 

Although the Northrop loom has not yet been acclima- 
tized in Lancashire,' its principle is already so familiar as 

' Since this was written a company has been formed for making 
the Northrop loom in England. 
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to need but a very brief description here. The e 
difference between it and a. common, or any other automatic, 
loom is, that when the weft breaks or is exhausted the 
shuttle is automatically recharged with weft, and threaded 
without being itself removed from the sley. There is a 
cylindrical battery or magazine, like the magazine of a 
revolver, over the shuttle-box at the side of the loom, and 
this magazine can be filled with 'cartridges' — either bobbins 
of ring weft or cops of mule weft. Ring weft for the 
Northrop loom is spun on specially made bobbins, which 
are simply laid into the magazines ; cops have to be 
skewered upon a steel spindle, with a wooden head similar 
to that of the ring bobbin. When the weft-changing 
mechanism is brought into play by the action of the 
weft-fork, a bobbin, or a cop on its skewer, is forced from 
the magazine into the shuttle, which is always then at 
the end of the sley immediately beneath the magazine ; 
the spent bobbin, or sliewered cop, is forced out through 
the shuttle and the bottom of the sley, and with the first 
impulse of the picking-stick the shuttle threads itself and 
the weaving continues without interruption. All that the 
weaver has to do, then, in regard to the weft, is to keep the 
magazine charged with weft, and as there is always a con- 
trivance on these looms which stops them when a warp thread 
breaks, the weaver has no need to watch the warps ; when 
he sees a loom standing, he goes and finds the broken end 
and ties it up and starts the loom again — that is all. The 
weft magazine may contain as many as thirty charges, 
enough to keep the loom running for a couple of hours. 
The Northrop loom is the invention of an Englishman, 
James Northrop, formerly of Keighley ; but the Draper 
Company, of Hopedale, Massachusetts, who bought the 
patents, have spent very large sums qf money in perfecting 
the machine and adapting it to the varying exigencies 
of industrial use. 

The weaving-shed at this mill was a wonderful sight, 
Here on one floor were 2,743 looms, and one's first impres- 
sion on entering the room was that one was looking at a 
room full of looms, and nothing else. Not a strap was 
visible, for the looms are all driven from shafting in 
the basement. The straps, led through holes cut in the 
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1 floor, tend to hold the looms down instead of lifting 
them up. The human element in the work of weaving was 
SO insignificant as to be hardly noticeable. In the centre of 
the shed was a sort of raised platform or observatory, from 
which a bird's-eye view of the whole room could be gained, 
and, looking out from this point over the great ■wilderness of 
clanging machinery, one saw that it was not absolutely a 
solitude. 

In one corner, as it were, were the 743 ordinary looms. 
These were mostly wide looms ; all of them, as well as the 
Northrops, were provided with a warp stop-motion, and 
there were perhaps 100 weavers to the 743 looms. For 
the 2,000 Northrop looms, which covered the rest of the 
floor, there were 134 weavers — a number which I verified 
by counting the names in the overseer's wage-book. Some 
of the weavers were running twenty 40-inch Northrop 
looms each, others sixteen, and a number of learners had 
twelve each, the average for the whole of the 2,000 
looms being a fraction less than fifteen. The speed of the 
Northrop looms was 165 picks per minute, and of the other 
looms 180 picks. In every case the weavers had nothing to 
do but to weave; weft was brought to the looms and the 
woven cuts were taken away by boys. In the case of 
the Northrop looms one cleaner (a boy) was employed 
for every 100 looms, whilst three oilers (men) did the oiling 
for the whole shed of 2,743 looms. There was one loom- 
fixer or tackier, at a weekly wage of 113.90 (58s.), for every 
100 Northrop looms. For the ordinary looms the tacklers 
were paid 55s, 6d. a week; they had charge of 136 looms 
each. I was told by the overseer that the production of the 
ordinary looms (with the warp stop-motion) was from 85 to 
90 per cent, of the theoretical maximum, and that the per- 
centage produced by the Northrop looms was not more ; 
also that the proportion of imperfect cloth produced by 
the automatic looms in this mill was higher than in the case 
of the other looms. One of the clotlis made here very 
largely in the 40-inch looms was 32 inches wide, and had 
68 ends and 112 picks to the inch of 4a's twist and 36's 
weft. It was woven in G2-yard cuts, and the price paid 
to the weavers was 27J cents per cut on the Northrop 
looms, and 56 cents per cut on the ordinary looms. The 
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latter is, I believe, lo per cent, less than the rate paid in 
Lancashire, but the ordinary eight-loom weaver at this mill 
could earn ?g {37s. 6d.) a week, and the weaver with twenty 
Northrop looms $10.50 to $11 (43s. gd. to 45s. lod.) a 
week. 

The wages paid to the boys who clean, sweep, and carry 
weft to the looms are 15s. a week. These boys, from twelve 
to fourteen years of age, are ' half-timers,' but in the State 
of Rhode Island a half-timer does not work half the day in 
school and the other half in the mill ; he works full time in 
the mill for four months and fuJl time at school for the 
next four months, and so on. In order to convey an abso- 
lutely faithful impression of what I saw of the Northrop loom 
in this mill, I ought to say that a number^ perhaps a dozen 
— of young children were going about amongst the looms 
helping to keep the magazines full. When I questioned 
the overseer about this, he told me that these children were 
not employed by the mill, but came in to help their parents. 

' You should be here when the school is loosed,' said he, 
' and you would see far more of them.' 

'How many will come in then?' 1 asked, and was told 
that there might be thirty. 

At the neighbouring mills in Massachusetts this would not 
be permitted, since no child under fourteen years of age 
may legally work in a mill there, whether for its parents or 
otherwise. The overseer told me further that the weavers 
often gave the cleaners a ' nickel ' (5 cents) to help them in 
filling their Northrop magazines. 

The following were some of the wage rates in other 
departments of this mill : — Ring-spinning (36's weft) ; 
Ji.i5 per week per side of 128 spindles running at 
9,400 revolutions a minute. Winding : A weekly wage of 
iyi (3^2- i^-) ^°' minding 75 spindles. Warping: Each 
warper ran four mills with a drum speed of thirty-two revo- 
lutions and a. take-up of 40 yards a minute, and was paid 
64 cents for 24,000 yards and 450 ends. Slashing: Jn 
(45s. lod.) per man for a week of fifty-four hours. Looming 
or twisting satteens : 18 cents per 1,000 ends. Drawing- 
in satteens; 31 cents per 1,000 ends. This included the 
drawing of the ends through the wires of the stop-motion 
mechanism, and no reacher-in was employed. 
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These figures, and particularly the weaving prices, will, I 
think, show my readers who are acquainted with the Lanca- 
shire industry that the adoption of self-acting machinery has 
enabled the American employer to reduce his labour cost 
materially and at the same time to give a better wage to his 
workpeople. 

The works at which the Northrop loom is made in 
America employ from 1,700 to i,goo men, and are now 
mainly occupied with the manufacture of these looms and 
their accessories. In their general design and equipment 
with labour-saving machine tools these Hopedale works are 
a model establishment, and the village which the company 
has built forits workpeople is a model likewise. Eighty-iive 
thousand Northrop looms had already been turned out when 
I saw the works, and although the current output was some- 
thing like sixty looms a day, the capacity of the plant was 
about to be increased. 

When the Northrop loom was first put upon the market, 
the makers, in order to demonstrate its merits in the most 
practical manner, purchased or built a spinning and weaving 
mill at Burlington, Vermont, and fitted it out with the new 
self-acting looms. This mill, known as the Queen City 
Cotton Company's mill, contains 55,000 spindles and 1,297 
Northrop looms, and makes ordinary plain cloth of medium 
yarns — aS's and 36's or thereabouts. For the following 
particulars of the work done in the mill 1 am indebted to 
Mr. G. A. Draper, of Hopedale. 

The looms are of two sizes, 32-inch and 44-inch, and of 
the narrower looms three weavers run eighteen each, thirty- 
nine weavers run sixteen each, one weaver runs fifteen, four 
weavers run fourteen each, seven learners run eleven each, 
and three learners run eight each — fifty-sevnn weavers and 
learners to S50 looms, or an average of very nearly fifteen 
" mseach. Of thewider looms seventeen weavers run sis- 
each, twelve weavers run twelve each (these on striped 
cs), three learners run eight each, and one learner runs 
i — thirty-three weavers and learners to 447 looms, or an 
'average of thirteen and a half looms each. The cotton used 
is 'good middHng,' about i^-inch staple, and Mr, Draper 
told me that a production equal to 95 per cent, of the 
theoretical maximum capacity of the looms had been 
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attained ; whilst by leaving the looms running in the 
dinner-hour when the weavers were absent a production 
actually greater than the theoretical maximum had been 
attained. 

Mr. Draper gave me also a summary of the mill's cost 
account for the preceding quarter. The mill and machinery 
cost $900,000, and a sum of $20,000 a quarter is written off 
for depreciation. During the quarter in question the mill 
had produced 653,814 pounds of cloth, at a cost (including 
interest and depreciation) of 1*9 cents per pound for weaving, 
and at a total labour cost * from cotton to cloth ' of 5*55 cents 
per pound of cloth. 

One of the incidental advantages claimed for the Northrop 
loom is that it obviates disputes between the weavers and 
their employers about faulty weaving. * The weaver cannot 
be found fault with,' said Mr. Draper, * if the cloth is bad. 
It must be due either to bad material or to bad tackling.' 



CHAPTER IV 

Lowell, Massachusetts — The Merrimack River and its services — 
Comparative production of spindles in Massachusetts and 
Alabama — A drawing-in machine — Warping : a Lancashire 
contrast — ^The * Standard List' — Six tapers to eleven machines 
—Automatic and semi-automatic looms — Comparative produc- 
tion and weaving prices — Loom-fixers and their work — Over- 
seers — Workmen's homes and working mothers — An economic 
curiosity. 

IF New Bedford, the Mohawk River Valley, and Long 
Island Sound owe their cotton mills to their climate, 
which is nearly as good for fine spinning as the climate 
of Bolton-le-Moors, Lowell, an inland town of Massa- 
chusetts, owes its cotton mills to the power of the Merri- 
mack River. The oldest and largest of all the mills at 
Lowell are those of the Merrimack Manufacturing Company. 
Established in 1822, and rebuilt forty or fifty years ago, 
they comprise to-day spinning and weaving mills which 
contain 144,000 spindles and 4,170 looms, employing 2,200 
hands, and printworks which contain twenty-two printing 
machines and employ 1,000 hands. The company, whose 
capital is $2,750,000, has in addition a new Southern 
mill at Huntsville, Alabama, with 25,000 spindles and 
850 looms, and I am told that the stockholders have received 
a steady 6 per cent, dividend for the last forty years.^ 

* * Most of the capital employed in the Southern cotton mills 
comes from the North, Alabama formerly had a law limiting the 
hours of labour for children in factories to eight per day ; in 1894 
certain Massachusetts capitalists induced the Legislature to repeal 
this restrictive statute, promising to establish mills in the State if 
they could insure a supply of " cheap labour.'' I am informed that 
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The mills at Lowell — brick buildings six stories hij^ 
are driven partly by water and partly by steam. The 
water-power is obtained from a canal which is led out of the 
river above the mills and rejoins it below them, and this 
canal, shaded on both sides with old trees, and flowing swift 
and clear down the middle of the street leading to the mills, 
is an ornament as well as a profitable servant to the town. 

Pure water, thanks to the great river, is abundant at 
Lowell, and is used in a very ingenious and effectual way 
for refreshing the dusty streets. Along the electric tramway 
runs a watenng-car with motors and a troUey-arm just like 
those of an ordinary tramcar. On either side of the car is 
a long perforated pipe, which by the turning of a handle 
can be swung out at right angles with the car so as to reach 
almost to the footpath or folded back alongside the body of 
the car. In this way one car running at a good speed with 
both wings outspread waters the whole width of the street 
from kerb to kerb, and when it meets another vehicle si rap ly 
folds whichever wing may be necessary to let the other go 
by. I have seen this nowhere else in Acnerica, but it is a 
device which seems particularly well suited for English 
towns where the tramways are worked by the local authority. 

But to return to the Merrimack mills. The finest yarns 
spun there are 95's, made from ' Peeler ' cotton, an American 
growth distinct from Sea Island, and said to be stronger and 
harsher than Egyptian cotton. Most of the yarns are, how- 
ever, medium numbers, spun from Texas and Arkansas 
cotton of 1^ inch staple, and not more than 852 ring-spindles 
are run by any one girl. Spinning the same yarn (aS's 
twist), the frames at the Lowell mill produce 1-35 pounds 
per spindle per week of fifty-eight hours, and the frames at 
the Alabama mill i '42 pounds per spindle per week of 






of the mills in Alabama City not a single share is held in the South. 
The labour laws of Massachusetts are among the most advanced 
in the world ; no child may go to work under fourteen, and then 
only after having attended school for at least a year ; consequently 
g8 per cent, of the children of school age are on the roll. People 
in the South very naturally resent the exploitation of their rising 
generation for the benefit of those who protect their own children 
from a like evil,' (From an article on ' Child Labour in the Southern 
States' which appeared in ihe Manchester Guariiianof May iyigtia). 
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sixty-seven and a quarter hours, figures which go to show 
that in this case the superior efficiency of Northern labour is 
more than counterbalanced by the longer hours at present 
worked in the South. 

An interesting example of labour-saving in embryo— and 
the saving of labour the cost of which is already very trifling 
— was shown to me at the Merrimack mills, in the shape 
of an automatic machine for drawing^-in the warp threads 
through the loom harness. The machine was made at 
Boston, and was said to be capable of drawing-in 240 ends 
a minute, or more than eight times as many as are being 
drawn-in by hand at Fall River. When I saw it, however, 
it was not doing anything approaching this, because it had 
to be stopped every few seconds while the operator adjusted 
the healds for it. Another drawback was that the healds 
had all to be threaded beforehand on a spiral steel spring, 
and I was told that to do this cost almost as much as the 
whole operation of drawing-in by hand. These difficullies, 
however, the inventor hoped to overcome before long, and 
inasmuch as drawing-in is an occupation peculiarly bad for 
the eyesight, his success would be welcome. 

Another interesting feature of the Merrimack mills was 
that there were thirty-five warping mills and only seven 
warpers. This contrasts sharply ivith the practice of a 
Lancashire mill which I had visited not long before, where 
the manager had tried the bold experiment of giving two 
warpers three mills between them instead of one each, and 
had abandoned it because, although the warpers earned 
better wages, they did not get the full production out of 
the machines. When I explained this to an American 
manager, he could not at first believe that the Englishman 
was not making a foolish mistake. 

' Why,' he said, ' don't they buy another frame, or two 
more, or as many as may be necessary to make up for the 
diminished output ? The cost of a frame is only so much ' 
— -he named a figure — 'and they would save as much in 
labour ' — here he made a rapid calculation — ' as would pay 
for the additional machinery in a very short time. And the 
warpers might still receive much higher wages.' 

I reminded him that the price of labour in Lancashire 
cotton mills was regulated by a standard list which did not 
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provide for variations in the piece rate according to the 
number of the machines run by the operative. 

' Ah,' said he, ' that accounts for it. WeO, the sooner 
your employers and workpeople modify that list so that the 
employers may have some inducement to adopt machinery 
and methods which will diminish their cost of production, 
and at the same time enable the "help" to carry home 
more money at the end of the week, the better for them, 
and,' he added, with a somewhat rueful candour, ' the worse 
for us.' 

At the Merrimack mills five women warpers run six 
warping mills each, one runs three mills, and one two; the 
last on warps for fancy goods. They each earn 33s. 4d. a 
week (as compared with, say, 21s. in Lancashire), and of 
course the mills run appreciably slower than ours. 

There are eleven slashing machines made by a Lancashire 
firm, and run by six slasher tenters. Five men were 
running two machines each at a weekly wage of 55s. ; the 
other machine was in charge of a man who was receiving 
43s, gd. Each tenter had an assistant, whose wages werp 
from 2gs. to 33s. 5d. a week. This arrangement is not 
general at Lowell or elsewhere in New England ; indeed, 
at every other mill which I had seen there was a tenter to 
each machine. 

In one of the weaving-rooms I found 100 Northrop looms, 
all run by men, each of whom, I was told, could earn about 
42s. a week with twenty looms. In the same room were a 
large ntimber of ordinary looms weaving similar goods — 
print-cloth and shirtings^but run by women. The ordinary 
looms, as well as the Northrops, had a mechanical warp 
stop-motion — a row of metallic healds or wires suspended 
on the warp threads behind the ordinary healds. One wire 
was hung on every two threads of the warp, and was so 
arranged that in case either thread broke the wire failed to 
rise with the lifting of the harness and came into contact 
with a horizontal bar connected with the weft -fork, causing 
the loom to 'knock off.' Some of the women weavers were 
running six of these looms, some eight, and some ten, and 
many of the weavers appeared to be considerably over fifty 
years of age. The ordinary looms were running at 190 and 
the Northrop looms at about 180 picks a minute. 
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On the wall of the room was a notice, in compliance with 
the Massachusetts Factory Act, giving particulars of the 
prices paid for weaving, and from it I obtained the following 
figures ; For a print-cloth 28 inches wide, in cuts 53J yards 
long, 64 ends and 60 picks to the inch, aS's warp and 35's 
weft, the weaving prices per cut are — 

(a) If woven on ordinary looms with 6-inch bobbins or with 

» 5-inch cops, 22 cents, 

(i) If woven on ordinary looms with 7-inch bobbins, 21 cents. 
(it) If woven on Northrop looms, 11 cents. 
I was told that as a rule the Northrop weaving price at this 
mill was one-half the price for weaving done on ordinary 
looms plus 10 per cent. The notice stated that the prices 
quoted above were for perfect weaving, and that for imper- 
fect work 50 per cent, less would be paid. The average 
weekly production per loom of ordinary print-cloth 28 inches 
wide was from 270 to 280 yards per week (fifty-eight hours) 
for the ordinary looms and 245 yards a week for the 
Northrops. On account of the greater tension of the warp, 
the Northrop loom, I am told, weaves a somewhat greater 
length of cloth than the common loom from the same length 
of warp — about 4 per cent, more. 

The number of loom-fixers or tacklers employed here, as 
at other New England mills, was surprisingly small. Seven 
hundred and fifty of the ordinary plain looms with warp 
Stop-motions were under the care of five tacklers, and other 
tacklers had 125 looms each ; these men were paid 46s. 3d. 
a week. Eighty Northrop looms were in charge of one 
tackier at 46s. 3d. a week, assisted by one oiler -and -cleaner 
at 30s. a week ; and the tacklers in charge of looms weaving 
lenos (two, three, and four beams each) earned 51s. a week 
and ran 60 looms each. On the day after I visited the mills 
all the tacklers came out on strike ; it was a case of fast 
hoc sed non propUr hoc, for their intention was known to 
the superintendent before ray arrival at Lowell. Their 
grievance, I believe, was unconnected with their wages or 
the number of looms entrusted to them ; it arose out of the 
employment as tacklers of men who were not members of 
the Lowell Loom-fixers' Club, a very strong society, whose 
entrance fee is, 1 am told, $25. A large proportion, perhaps 
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one-third, of the Merrimack loom-fixers had been in the 
service of the company for ten years or more, and some of 
them for from twenty to twenty-five years. 

I could never understand how one tackier could attend to 
so many looms until I saw one of the Merrimack tacklers 
change the beams of a loom and ' gait ' it up. Before the 
old warp had nm out the new warp was brought in from 
the sizing-room on a trolley which carried four beams held 
vertically. As soon as the last cut was finished the tackier 
and a woman specially employed for such work took the 
loom over from the weaver. The woman helped the tackier 
to ' gait ' each beam, and in fifteen minutes the whole job 
was done and the loom running again. The weaver had 
nothing to do with the new warp until the loom had been 
started and was working smoothly. 

Nor had the weaver to take the woven cloth out of the 
loom. The whole roll was lifted out (not pulled off) and 
examined by a ' room-girl ' in the room in which it was 
woven. If any serious faults were discovered in the piece, 
the room-girl would report them to the overseer, and the 
weaver would be ' called up ' before the whole room. This 
' calling-up ' is felt by the weavers to be something of a 
disgrace, and the superintendent assured me that its 
disciplinary effect was even greater than that of the fines. 

Good overseers at Lowell command good wages — from 
$4 to $6 a day^but their work has been much increased 
during the past fifteen years. At the Merrimack mills, 
for instance, there were formerly six overseers in the 
weaving department, four in the spinning department, and 
four in the carding department. To-day there are but two 
in each department, or six in all, as compared with fourteen. 
The pay of an overseer was formerly $3^ a day, so the 
work has been increased in a greater proportion than the 
reward. ' Speeding-up ' has been the rule all round ; the 
looms that ran at r 70 picks fifteen years ago are now running 
at 190, and everything else has been quickened to keep pace 
with them. 

The Merrimack workpeople are paid every Friday 
morning for work done up to the preceding Friday 
morning, so that a week's wages are always in the hands 
of the company. A number of them live in houses belong- 
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1 the mill, but the company has already sold many 
such houses, and is not building any more. Some of the 
employes have saved enough to become their own landlords. 
The average rent of a workman's dwelling, containing four 
rooms and a small kitchen, is los. 6d. a week. The houses 
are probably no better than can be obtained at Oldham or 
Bolton for half the amount ; but their physical environment 
is far more pleasant, and the really magnificent public 
library and excellent technical school afford the people 
opportunities for improvement such as are within the reach 
of few IB England. 

The healthy American sentiment agdnst the wife's 
working in the mill when there are young children in the 
family has not, f fear, very much force with the foreign 
weavers and other factory hands at Lowell. In the doorway 
of the mill I saw a placard advertising a day nursery where, 
at the rate of lo cents for one, or 15 cents for two, children 
are taken care of during the day-time. Outside a theatre or 
public hall were bills announcing a performance to be given 
for the benefit of the same institution, which, I am told, is 
partly supported by gifts, or perhaps one should say by 
subsidies, from the mill-owners and shop-keepers of the 
town. 

Before leaving Lowell let me record an incident which 
seems to me a curious reversal of a familiar economic 
precedent. I was told that one of the mills at Lowell 
bought recently 1,000 new automatic looms, and the loom- 
makers took in part payment the thousand non-automatic 
looms which were displaced by the change. Many of these 
non-automatic looms had been running for only three or 
four years, and were therefore in their very prime — perhaps 
better than when new. Their value may easily have been 
^6,000. But the automatic loom-makers who had bought 
them (by exchange) broke them up carefully into small 
fragments before they removed them from the mill, in order 
that they might never be in the market in competition with 
their own automatic loom. The association of machine- 
smashing with the introduction of labour-saving appliances 
is nothing new ; but whereas formerly labour smashed the 
new machines to protect the old, now capital smashes the 
old machines to protect the new. 



CHAPTER V 

Manchester, New Hampshire— A 'garden city' — Gigantic mills — 
Water-power and coal — Freight rates to Boston and New 
York — Wages at Manchester — 'Unions' and 'ginghams' — 
— A mil] boarding-house — Middle-class comfort and cheap 
food — Lake Massabesic, 

NONE of the manu^turing towns of New England 
pleased me so much as Manchester, in New 
Hampshire. Unlike its great godmother, it has 
clear air, clear waters, and sunny skies ; almost every 
street is an avenue of noble trees, whose leaves fall so thick 
in autumn on the electric car tracks that at first, when 
they are sappy, they make the car wheels skid, and later, 
when they are dry, they are fired by the sparking current, 
and fill the city with aromatic smoke. And, as if all 
these green trees were nothing, the citizens have given ' 
themselves public parks or gardens upon a scale of un- 
exampled generosity. The city is laid out in rectangular 
blocks, which, since it is hilly, do not rob it of variety ; and, 
if you walk diagonally across the town, starting at the right 
point and going in the right direction, every third ' block ' or 
square of the chessboard to which you come will be a public 
pi easure- ground . 

Perhaps the handsomest, certainly the most impressive, 
buildings in Manchester are the Amoskeag and the 
Manchester Mills. They are not ornate— ornate mills are 
often hideous — but they are built of a warm red brick, 
beautifully weathered, and form a continuous curved Sifade | 
(like the concave side of Regent Street in London), nearly 
half a mile long. Rising sheer out of a deep, clear, swift- 
flowing stream (the Merrimack), upon the other bank of 
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'hich are grass and trees, they need little more than to be 
silent to masquerade successfully as ancient colleges. 

Not until one has passed over one of the pretty bridges 
and penetrated through the waterside building to the court 
beyond does one begin to appreciate the enormous extent of 
these simple, stately buildings. Behind the riverside pile 
there runs a courtyard so long as to be more like a private 
road, and on the other side of this road stands another line 
of mills, parallel with the curve of the first, so that one 
cannot see to the end of them. First come the Manchester 
Printworks, new buildings containing 17 acres of floor 
space, and seventeen calico-printing machines ; then the 
Manchester Mills, where there are 3.250 looms, with a 
proportionate number of spindles ; and, finally, the Amoskeag 
Company's mills, eleven of them, containing 11,000 looms, 
and between three and four hundred thousand spindles. 
The eleventh mill was built in 1893, 

The Manchester Mills and Printworks draw 3,000 horse- 
power, and the Amoskeag Mills 8,000 horse-power, from the 
river. Sometimes the mills are stopped for a day or two in 
winter, when the river rises so high as to cause back-pressure 
on the turbines, but there is never any stoppage on account 
of drought. The water-power is supplemented by steam ; 
the coal comes by boat from Portsmouth, thirty miles 
away, and costs from 15s. 6d. to i6s. 8d. per ton at the mills. 
The manufactured goods are sent from Manchester to 
Boston, a distance of fifty or sixty miles, by rail, at a 
station -to- station rate of 8 cents per 100 pounds, or to New 
York (partly by sea), a distance of 350 miles, for 9 cents per 
100 pounds. 

The Manchester Mills manufacture woollens, cottons, and 
unions, and print on their own account both plain and fancy 
goods, some of which are bought from other mills. I found 
that in the cotton department labour on the roving frames 
was paid for by the hank, and that the rovers earned from 
25s. to 29s. per week, as compared with 48s. at Fall River. 
Cotton spinners on ring frames were paid 24s. per week for 
minding six sides — a low wage as compared with New Bed- 
ford ; but there the spinners mind many more spindles. The 
doffers here earned nearly as much as the spinners, viz., 
21s. 3d. per week ; and the cotton slasher-tenters, who were 
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mostly French Canadians, were paid from 355. to 43s. _ 
per week. Eight single-beam slashers and one double-beam 
slasher did ali the work for 2,075 looms weaving with cotton 
warp and woollen weft and for 1,175 worsted looms. 

One thousand of the looms at the Manchester Mills are 
jacquard looms, and none of the looms have drop-boxes. 
The pay here for weaving print-cloth (the same description 
as that for which 22^ cents a cut was paid at Fall River 
and 21 cents to 22 cents at Lowell) was 25 cents per cut, 
but the weavers did not run quite so many looms. The 
worsted weavers could earn about $g a week on two, three, 
or four looms, varying in width from 30 inches to 54 inches ; 
only five or six worsted weavers ran six looms each. There 
is a large output of a low-class union cloth for women's 
wear, made with cotton warp, and having from 40 to 44 
picks of fine worsted weft per inch. It is, I believe, sold 
wholesale at from 4d. to 5d. a yard.^ 

The Amoskeag Mills are employed exclusively in the 
manufacture of ginghams, by which is understood in 
America any sort of coloured cotton goods. Large 
quantities of mule yarn are spun here from cotton dyed in 
the bale. On the ring frames a large bobbin measuring 
about 8 inches by 2 inches is used for spinning bleached and 
doubled yam. One remarkable feature of the Amoskeag 
Mills was the imposing array of ball-warping machines, con- 
structed to the superintendent's own design. The warp is 
taken from bobbins in an ordinary V-creel and brought 
through a reed in front of the machine, which stops auto- 
matically when an end breaks. The ends are then gathered 
up, carried in rope form through a porcelain eyelet on the 
floor, thence through another above the machine, and finally 
brought down to a revolving iron rod driven by bevel wheels 

' The following particulars of the wages paid at Ihe Manchester 
Mills in July, 1896, were communicated by Mr. Henri Schaefler 
to M. Levasseur: During the month 2,770 employes received 
170,45s, an average of about 825J for men, women, and children. 
The working day was ten hours long, and the average time made 
in July twenty-three days. In the carding department men made 
Ji a day; in the spinning department the spinnere made 81.35, and 
the helpers 80 cents; labourers made 81.15, and overseers 83.49 
('The American Labourer,' p. 313). 
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^t right angles to the machine. This part of the machinery 
is placed behind the warping mill and on one side, close to 
the V- creel, so that the warper is not compelled to leave the 
bobbins when an end breaks. By this means one warper is 
enabled to run six mills with no assistance except for 
creeling. These machines are used chiefly for grey warps. 
The looms upon which the coloured goods were being woven 
■were ordinary looms and looms with drop-boses. The 
weavers were running six of the drop-box looms each, and 
were earning from $6 to $10 (25s. to 41s. lod.) a week. The 
loom-fixers looked after sixty looms each, and were paid 
50s. a week. 

The mill hands at Manchester, as at Fall River, New 
Bedford and Lowell, are largely immigrants. Out of a 
total population of 65,000, Manchester has 22,000 French 
Canadians and more than 15,000 Germans, the latter 
attracted, no doubt, by the printworks. I was curious to 
see how the mill population lived, especially in the boarding- 
houses owned by the mills, for they were certainly less well 
paid than the operatives of Massachusetts, and if the general 
English behef as to the relative purchasing power of the 
dollar and the shilling were well founded, they must, I 
thought, be rather badly off. In this I was agreeably dis- 
appointed, and I confess that my prejudice against mill 
boarding-houses was likewise considerably modified by what 
I learned at Manchester. 

First let the reader visit a boarding-house for mill girls 
which stands close to one of the mills and belongs to the 
mill company. It is an old block three or four stories high, 
and Mrs. Smith, the lady who receives us, is the lessee and 
manager. Her mother, who preceded her in the business, 
conducted it for twenty-five years, so Mrs. Smith has a good 
deal of inherited experience. She has probably inherited 
also something more tangible if her mother was as successful 
as another boarding -house- keeper, of whom I was told by 
a lawyer in the town that she left betweeen $ig,ooo and 
J2o,ooo. Mrs. Smith occupies the house, she tells us, at a 
nominal rental — probably not more than one-fifth of its 
value— runs it as a commercial enterprise, and, as she 
says, ' makes it pay.' There are many similar boarding- 
houses round about the mills, and the only qualification re- 
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quired by the mill-owners of their tenants is a certificate o 
good character. 

The ground-floor of this house contains at one end a 
parlour cosily furnished with carpets, curtains, armchairs, 
lounges, a piano, pictures, and bric-a-brac. The girls are 
now all at work, but in the evenings they use it as a 
reading and sewing room. Next to the parlour is 
Mrs. Smith's office and private room, and at the opposite 
end of the building is a dining-room capable of seating 
eighty-five persons, Two classes of workpeople are allowed 
to use this room — first, women living in the house, who pay 
from 8s, 4d. to gs, ^d. a week, and have private bedrooms, 
the use of bath-rooms and sitting-rooms, and three meals a 
day ; and, secondly, other employes, men or women, who 
board only, and pay 9s, 4d. (men) and 8s, ^d. (women) a 
week. Mrs. Smith says that she has eighty girls living in 
the house, aud could let many more rooms ijf she had them ; 
she serves meals to 150 people three times a day, and, as 
there is not room for all at once, every meal is served twice. 

The bedrooms have every appearance of middle-class 
comfort and refinement. They are prettily carpeted ; each 
one has its own radiator to warm it in winter. The bed- 
steads are brass-lacquered, with white coverings. The 
furniture — a dressing-table, chairs, and a writing-table — is 
of American oak, and most of the rooms have been decorated 
with some taste by their occupants with pictures, photo- 
graphs, and knick-knacks. Only a wardrobe is missing, but 
you will find its substitute in the form of a substantial 
American trunk in the corridor outside the bedroom door. 

The mill company stipulates that the fare provided in its 
boarding-houses shall be sufficient in quantity and in quality 
varied and good. The following bill of fare provided at 
this house does not strike one as erring on the side of 
parsimony : 

Breakfast, from 5.30 to 6.30, always consists of porridge 
and milk, two kinds of hot meat, baked potatoes, hot rofls 
and butter, tea or coiTee, and condiments. 

Dinner, from 11.30 to 12.30: Soup; three kinds of hot 
meat ; potatoes, tomatoes, com on the cob, or other vege- 
tables ; pastry, and tea or coffee. Eight bushels of vege- 
tables are usually needed for one meal, and the h 
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I says that to-day fifty-three tins of marrowfat peas were used 
at dinner. 

Supper ; Tea or coffee, bread-and-butter, cold meats, jam 
and jeiUes, and an iced sweet-cake something like a jam sand- 
wich. Sometimes hot dishes are substituted for the cold 
meat. To-night, for instance, there is to be ' clam chowder,' 
a delicacy in high favour with Americans of all classes. 

The girls are at liberty to spend their evenings where and 
how they please, provided they are in by ten o'clock. If 
they are out later than ten a satisfactory explanation is 
required. They arrange for their own washing, which they 
may do in the bouse (where facilities are provided) or they 
may send the clothes out. 

Seventeen servants are employed to do the housework, 
and the kitchens, cold store, and ice-room are well appointed 
and clean. Sixty tons of coal, says Mrs. Smith, were used 
in the large boiler in the basement for heating the coils last 
winter. I think you will agree that iivepence or even five- 
pence- halfpenny each for meals such as I have described is 
not an exorbitant charge, especially when it includes lodging 
also, and that in this new Manchester by the Merrimack 
a dollar goes quite as far in food and lodging as 4s. 2d. 
in Manchester by the IrwelJ. 

It may be urged, however, that the fare in these boarding- 
houses is partly a gift from the mill-owners in lieu of wages ; 
and, in so far as the rents paid for the houses are less than 
their value, that Is in a sense true. Come with me, then, 
into a restaurant on one of the main streets of the town — a 
place where lawyers and other well-to-do citizens take their 
evening meal— and see what you can get for ' a quarter,' or, 

I in English, a shilling and a hallpeimy. The place is well 

Lappointed and clean, and this is an exact copy of the bill of 

■&re for dinner and supper on May 2, 1902 : 

DINNER: 25 cents. 

Soup. 

Ciam chowder. 

Fish. 

Boiled halibut and egg sauce. 

Roasts. 

StufTed Iamb, loin of pork. 

Sirloin of bee£ 
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Entree. 

Fried horn pent." 

Vegetables. 

Potatoes, green corn, creamed 

macaroai. 

Dessert. 

Apple, mince, and pumpkin pies, rice pudding. 

Tea, coffee, milk. 



SUPPER; 25 cents. 

Cold. 

Roast lamb, roast beef, roast pork, corned beel. 

Hot. 

Clam chowder, fried hompont, fish hash, n: 

and cheese, baked potatoes. 

Miscellaneous. 
Hot biscuits, strawberries and cake, toast, plai: 
rolls, Graham bread, assorted cakes, saui 
Tea, coffee, milk. 

Understand that you may have as much as you pleasa B 
everything for your ' quarter.' But the bill of fare bears 
two intimations which would be laughaljle if they were not 
rather pathetic, as significant of an abused liberality, ' Any- 
thing served outside this bill of fare is charged extra,' 
and ' One meal served to two persons is charged extra." 
Finally, let me point out that anybody who thinks 25 cents 
too much to pay for these meals can buy for J3J a book 
of tickets entitling him to twenty meals ; this ' figures out,' 
as an American would say, at 8^d. ' a time.' 

But enough of the fleshpots of New Hampshire. Within 
a 5-cent street-car fare of the town lies I-ake Massabesic, 
a great sheet of clear blue water, fresh and unsullied as when 
the red man gave it its uncouth name — a lake that would be 
a boasted ornament even of Cumberland. Here the mill 
people of Manchester come and play in the summer evenings 
■ amongst the woods and in boats upon the water. And if 

* Hompont is a kind of fish. 
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they want to go further afield, say on a Sunday or the Fourth 
of July, a few miles' paddling up the Merrimack in a canoe, 
with one or two easy portages, will bring them into the wild 
woods where the deer come down to drink at the riverside. 

Is it wonderful that the people of Manchester seem happy 
and healthy above their fellows ? 



CHAPTER VI 

Maine — Successful competition with Lancashire — Magnificent 
waterfall — Smokeless soft coal ; consumption and cost — 
Systematic 'time-cribbing' — Mule-spind!es and rings — Piece 
rates and earnings — Sheetings, drills, and jeans — Percentage 
of imperfect cloth — Best climate for weaving drills — Mill 
boarding-houses and cottages — Migratory labour — Brunswick 
and Lisbon — Cheap power — The ' Harriman ' automatic loom 
—Warp stop-motions and the quality of warps — An experi- 
ment that failed — A singular community. 

IT was in a town which I may not particularize, further 
than to say that it is not a hundred miles from Portland, 
Maine, that I first found an American cotton mil! engaged 
mainly in the manufacture of goods for foreign markets, and 
therefore competing on equal or fairly equal terms with the 
mills of Lancashire. There are, in fact, not one mill, but 
two, formerly independent, but combined some years ago 
under common ownership and management. The com- 
bined capital is more than $2,500,000, and the combined 
plant consists of 322,000 spindles and 7,800 looms. My 
visit, however, was paid only to the larger of the two 
mills, and my description will be of it alone. In this mill 
there are 221,000 spindles, of which 190,000 are on ring 
frames and the remainder, 31,000 mule -spindles, are now 
being exchanged for rings. The total number of looms 
is 6,500; 4,800 of them are from 36 inches to 40 inches 
wide, and the remaining 1,700 weave sheetings 72 inches 
wide and upwards. The mill makes drills, sheetings, and 
jeans of first-rate quality, which are shipped to China under 
a trade-mark well known to everyone interested in the 
China trade. 
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' Motive-power for the mill is obtained mainly from a 
magnificent waterfall beade which it stands. Forty tur- 
bines, developing collectively 6,000 indicated horse-power, 
drive the mill shafting by ropes, whilst to supplement and 
steady their work there are two pairs of high-speed high- 
pressure compound steam-engines of 1,400 and 1,300 horse- 
power respectively (also driving by ropes), and an auxiliary 
Corliss engine of 700 horse-power, which is not used except 
on rare occasions when the water-power fails. The engines, 
steam-pipes/ and pumps are under the charge of a chief 
engineer, at a salary of ^270 a year ; a ' master mechanic ' 
has charge of the turbines, shafting, and machinery ; and a 
' master carpenter ' looks after ail the woodwork. In running 
the two pairs of main engines, coal is consumed at the rate 
of 3 tons per horse-power per annum, or 2-18 pounds per 
hour. The coal costs at present about 17s. 8d. per ton ; it 
is a bituminous slack from Virginia, and made, I was told, a 
great deal of black smoke until a higher chimney was built, 
Now it makes no smoke at all, and as 1 had often noticed 
soft coal being burned in Massachusetts without mechanical 
Stokers on the furnaces and without making black smoke, I 
was curious to know how it was done. The explanation 
given to me here was that this soft American coal gives off 
its combustible gases at a much higher temperature than our 
Lancashire and Yorkshire coal, and that therefore they are 
burned as soon as liberated, and the smoke with them. Only 
two men were employed here for firing sixteen boilers. In 
view of the cost and quality of the coal, the mill would, 
however, be badly off were it not for the water-power. 

The mill has been built for over fifty years, and has been 
making the same kinds of cloth all the time. During the 
past fourteen years the company has never paid less than 
13 per cent., and generally has paid 1+ per cent. ; the 12 
per cent, dividends followed the absorption of the other mill, 
which had been paying only 8 per cent. In addition to 
these high dividends, the mill has returned to its shareholders 
bonuses of 50, 40, 25, and 10 per cent. — that is to say, 
125 per cent, in bonuses alone. 

The hours worked are nominally sixty per week. The 
regular hours are from 6.45 to 12 and from i to 6 o'clock, 
except on Saturday, when work stops at 4.30. In point 
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of fact, however, the engine always starts ten minutes t 
the appointed time ; a bell rings when it starts, and as soon 
as it gets up speed work begins. The superintendent 
admitted quite frankly that he ' cribbed time ' to the extent 
of ten minutes a day : but as I saw the mill girls returning 
to their work some time before the engine started, and as I 
know that it does not take a mill-engine anything like five 
minutes to get into its stride, I think that ten minutes is an 
understatement. 

About 58,000 bales of ' middling ' and ' good middling ' 
cotton of I inch to i^ inches staple are used annually by the 
two mills, and it is bought, as a rule, at the beginning of the 
season, when there is the best selection. The counts spun 
range from 5's weft (for flannelettes) to 29's twist and 36*s 
weft (for satteens). The average counts are a shade finer 
than 19's. 

The preparation machinery in the spinning department is 
such as one sees in every up-to-date mill in Lancashire. In 
one room on the ground-floor 1 noticed nine automatic 
' feeder-and- preparer ' machines (in another room there were 
sixteen) run by one man at a wage of 5s. a day. These 
machines were connected by suction pipes with nine triple 
sets of scutchers on the first-floor; the cotton passed 
through three scutchers before reaching the cards. On the 
second-floor were 700 of Piatt's patent carding engines 
(about half of them built in America), each carding between 
700 and 800 pounds of cotton a week. Of the slubbing, 
intermediate, and roving frames, many bore the name of a 
Rochdale maker. 

The overseer of the spinning department told me that 
more than 60,000 mule spindles had already been thrown 
out of this mill, partly because the mule spinners were 
' always going to strike.' ' The principal reason," he added 
frankly, ' was that we found we could spin one-third cheaper 
on the ring frames.' I asked what became of the poor 
mule-spinners when their machines were discarded, and he 
said that most of them became weavers. The mules here 
have 1,564 spindles to the pair, and on 25's weft Jd. a 
pound is paid to the minder. In addition, a back-boy 
is paid 2s. 3d. a day, but there is no piecer. With one pair 
of mules a minder made recently $25.45 (s*y £5 6s.) ia 
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eleven days — that is, in two weeks less one day.^ The 
spindles of the ring frames nin at 10,780 revolutions, and 
the spinners mind twelve sides of seventy-two spindles for 
9 cents per side per day. They keep the rollers clean, 
but have nothing else to do in the way of cleaning or 
sweeping. 

The floors of this mill were kept beautifully clean by an 
army of small boys, who are continually sweeping and 
scrubbing. These youngsters are paid 2s. a day, and, 
as far as I could judge, most of them were from twelve 
to fourteen years of age. Upon this point, however, it was 
rather difficult to get exact information. One boy whom I 
questioned told me that he was thirteen. 

' How long have you been in the mill ?' I asked. 

'Don't know.' 

' Have you been here a year ?' said I. 

' Yep,' was the prompt response, and I felt that it was 
hopeless to pursue the investigation further. 

The winders are paid 16 cents for winding fifty spools 
of from 14's to 22's twist. Each spool carries ij pounds of 
yam, so that 62^ pounds are wound for 8d. They mind 
fifty spindles each, and can earn as much as 25s. a week — 
a better wage than is earned by winders in Lancashire, 
although the Lancashire rate of pay per pound is con- 
siderably higher. The warpers run two mills each without 
a creeler, and can earn excellent wages, about 39s. 6d. a 
week. The drum speed of the mills is fifty-two revolutions 
a minute, and the pay for 350 to 400 ends, five wraps 
(17,500 yards) to the beam, is is. 6d. per beam. The 
slasher- tenters are paid from 45s, to 48s. ^d. a week, and 
for every five machines there are two labourers, at about 
30s. a week each, to help in doffing and give other assistance. 

' One secret of the excellence of our drills,' said the 
superintendent, ' is that we use just enough size to weave 
them and no more.' The warps for the drills are sized with 
corn starch (that is, maize starch) and flour, those for jeans 
with corn starch only. The drawing-in here, as usual, is 
done by girls, who are paid about i cent per 100 ends, and 
earn from 25s. to 26s. 6d. a week. Twenty-three cents are 

' M. Lavasseur found ihat in the Howland Mill, New Bedford, 
one mule-spinner made as much as $19, or £i 19s. 2d., a. week. 
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paid for a beam of 2,368 ends, two harness, and 36 cents fl 
beam of 3,600 ends, three harness. This piece rate is ag^n 
lower than the rate for similar work in Lancashire. 

The principal sorts of cloth woven are 64-square sheetings, 
70 by 48 drills, and 96 by 64 jeans. All the cloth is sent 
out in the ' grey ' — or, as Americans say, the ' brown ' — 
state. Here are the weaving prices and particulars of these 
cloths : 

Plain sheetings: 64 ends and 64 picks per inch, 32's warp 
and 25's weft : 

36 inches wide and 50 yards long, 31 cents per cut. 

86 inches wide and 43 yards long, 74 cents per cut. 

96 inches wide and 43 yards long, 77 cents per cut. 

Drills: 70 ends and 48 picks per inch, i^i's warp and 
weft, 29 inches wide and 40 yards long, 17J cents per cut. 

Jeans: 96 ends and 64 picks per inch, 22's warp and 
25's weft, 30 inches wide and 30 yards long, 20 cents 
per cut. 

Two thousand two hundred looms are constantly employed 
in weaving the drills, and 700 in weaving the jeans, all for 
the China market, and at the time of my visit there were no 
automatic looms or warp stop-motion attachments in the 
mill. An order had, however, been given for ninety Northrop 
looms, which were to be put by themselves in one room. 
Immediately beneath this room is another of the same size 
containing ninety ordinary looms. The Northrop looms 
were to be of the same width as these, and were to be given 
exactly the same work (viz., 64-square sheeting, 48 inches 
wide, made with 22's warp and 25's weft), it being the 
superintendent's purpose to make a strictly competitive test 
of their merit for his work. 

The women weavers in this mill were running four or 
six looms each, and a few very good weavers had eight 
apiece. The earnings of a four-loom weaver were 23s. ^d. 
a week, of a six-loom weaver 35s. 3d., and of an eight-loom 
weaver 46s. 8d. The same rate per cut is paid to an eight- 
loom weaver as to a foiu^-loom weaver, and the same output 
of cloth per loom is required. 

In the weaving of drills perfect work is demanded ; the 
weaver has to find and meet the pick, and heavy fines, up to 
jo per cent, of the pay for the piece, are inflicted if the 
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■work is faulty. For one mispick in a piece of drill a quarter 
of the pay for that piece might be docked. About 7 per 
cent, of the total output, I found, was graded as ' imperfect,' 
or ' seconds ' ; but this, said the superintendent, was of no 
great consequence to him, since he could sell the seconds in 
the home market for as much as the perfect cloth realized 
when sold for export. The fines, he said, were necessary as 
'a matter of discipline.' Sometimes, he told me, as many 
as 1,300 pieces were rejected in one week out of a total 
production of 18,600 pieces. 

The men weavers had six wide sheeting looms each, and 
could earn 47s. per week. The looms {which had no brakes) 
were running at about 115 picks a minute, and the air in 
this room was extremely hot and moist. Oiling, cloth- 
carrying, and we ft -fetching are done by extra hands, but 
every weaver is required to clean his own looms twice a 
week, and the looms are clean indeed. I was told that the 
speed of the 67-inch looms was 120 picks, and that of the 
86-Jnch and 96-inch looms not more than no picks a 
minute. 

The tacklers at this mill have 120 narrow looms or 60 
broad looms each, and earn from 45s. 6d. to 50s. a week. 
In the warehouse I saw fifteen girls examining the cloth for 
faults. Each girl examines the product of 230 looms, and 
is paid 23s. per week. Here, again, there is some saving as 
compared with the cost of cloth-making in Lancashire. 
The finished cloth was being packed under pressure in bales 
bound with rope. Iron or steel hoops are seldom used in 
an American warehouse. Before 1 left the superintendent 
took me down to a great cellar and showed me an asphalt 
floor covered with hundreds of thousands of bobbins of ring 
weft and many large boxes filled with cops, all of which 
were to be kept there for two or three weeks. There were 
a few small jets of artificial moisture. He explained that 
by conditioning the yam in this way he was able to use a 
hard-twisted weft without fear of its kinking, Lancashire 
has a short-cut to the same end, but I wonder whether the 
end reached is quite the same after all. 

One explanation that was given to me in America of the 
excellence — my friend said the ' superiority ' — of American 
drills was that a dry climate is better for weaving drills than 
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a damp one. He said that some time ago a Brm at 
morden in Lancashire tried to weave American China 
drUls with the same yarns and machinery as are used in 
America, but failed. They coiild not get a sufficiently ' full ' 
cloth, and they admitted it. My friend said that the cause 
of the failure was undoubtedly the climate. How this may 
be I do not know, but I have not found drills being woven 
in those parts of New England where the climate most 
nearly resembles that of Lancashire. 

In the neighbourhood of the mill which I have been 
describing there are a number of boarding-houses, built by 
the company fifty years ago for the accommodation of their 
workpeople. The weekly rate for boarders was then 6s. 3d. 
a week ; now it is from 8s. 4d. to los. 5d. a week for girls, 
and from 12s. 6d. to 14s. yd. a. week for men, according 
to the wages earned. These boarding-houses are let, as at 
Manchester in New Hampshire, to managers, who, with 
one or two exceptions, may take no boarders other than the 
employ6s of the mill. The company owns also 100 houses, 
which are let at from i6s. 8d. to 41s. 8d. a month. The 
houses at i6s. 8d. have but four rooms each, and are by no 
means attractive -looking. I am told, however, that out in 
the country, but within easy reach of the mills, the work- 
people can rent nice six-roomed cottages for from 20s, rod. 
to 2gs. a month. Wages are paid every fortnight, and the 
mill always keeps about a week's wages in hand. The 
wages account is made up on Saturday night, and the wages 
are paid on the following Thursday, Friday, or Saturday. 
About 5 per cent., on an average, of the 1,800 hands on the 
pay-roll leave every week, and their wages are, of course, 
then paid up in full. 

An opportunity of visiting the Cabot Manufacturing 
Company's mill at Brunswick and the Farwell Mill at 
Lisbon (Maine) was particularly welcome, because I had 
been told that I should see there an automatic loom which 
might one day rival the Northrop loom in the esteem of 
manufacturers. The Cabot mill contains 70,000 spindles 
(many of them mule- spin dies) and 1,600 looms, and makes 
plain sheetings and satteens. It stands beside the Andro- 
scoggin River at a point where the stream makes two bold 
leaps down steps m its course, roaring so loudly that just 
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outside the mill the noise of its machinery is quite drowned 

by the falling and surging waters. From these falls the 

mill derives, by means of turbines, over 3,000 indicated 

horse-power, of which it keeps 2,400 horse-power for turning 

wn machinery, and sells the rest at something over ^4 

horse-power per annum, to an electric tramway that 

between Brunswick and Lisbon. The revenue thus 

ned is ^3,000, and the manager told me that this gave 

le mill its driving-power for nothing and a little profit 

lides. There is not a steam-engine in the mill, for these 

idem turbines, running at a speed of 1,000 revolutions, 

lean be governed almost as perfectly as a steam-engine, 

and a variation of forty revolutions when the speed is so 

high makes no appreciable difference in their work. 

The wages paid in this remote corner of New England 
approximate more nearly to the Lancashire standard than 
those of some of the more populous districts. The winders 
wind, on the average, 1,472 spools of 28's twist a week; 
each spool carries 1^ pounds of yarn, and the winder's 
weekly earnings are about 24s. The warpers run four mills 
each, and earn about 29s. a week. The manager, however, 
told me that he was thinking of giving each warper six 
mills and of running them more slowly. The standard 
cloth woven here is a sheeting 39 inches wide, 54 yards 
long, 72 ends, and 80 picks to the inch (on the table), made 
of 28's warp and 37's weft ; and the weaving price is 
40 cents per cut, which, if I am not mistaken, is exactly the 
list price for weaving a similar cloth in Lancashire. This 
is the price for weaving it on ordinary looms, of which 
the weavers run four, six, or eight, according to their 
ability, and a production of three cuts (162 yards) per loom 
per week is expected. The working week is sixty hours, 
but the looms were running no faster than 160 picks a 
minute. A better production was being obtained from 
ordinary looms fitted with a mechanical warp stop-motion, 
and a still better production from the Harriman automatic 
loom. 

The Harriman looms resemble the Crossley and other 
English automatic looms more closely than the Northrop 
loom. In the Harriman loom a continuous supply of weft 
is maintained by changing the shuttle, and not, as in the 
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Northrop, merely the bobbin or cop in the shuttle. But 
whereas in the Crossley loom this change is accomplished 
while the loom is running at fuJI speed, in the Harriman 
loom the weaving is temporarily suspended, and some little 
time is taken for the change.^ Unlike the Northrop 
mechanism, which, in America at any rate, is only pro- 
curable in the form of a complete loom, the Harriman 
mechanism can be applied at a comparatively small cost 
to existing looms, whether of the ' over-pick ' style, as used 
in Lancashire, or the ' under-pick,' as used everywhere in 
America. The mechanism of the Hattersley loom resembles 
that of the Harriman loom more closely than any of the 
other English looms which 1 have seen. The makers of the 
Harriman loom have associated with it an automatic pick- 
finder for twills and drills; also an electro- mechanical warp 
stop-motion, which consists of two rows of drop-wires and 
an insulated vibrator placed below and between them, which 
stops the loom when a drop-wire falls ; a temple of special 
design ; and a hand -threading shuttle, which removes the 
necessity for sucking the thread through the shuttle eye — a 
notoriously unhealthy practice. The Harriman looms at 
the Cabot mill were fitted with a stop-motion, the drop- 
wires of which weighed only ii grains each, and there- 
fore put a very slight additional strain on the warp threads. 
One weaver was running thirteen looms on the 39-tnch 
sheeting with cop weft, and although the weaving price 
for this cloth had been reduced in the case of the Harriman 
looms by one-third, the man was earning from 42s. to 44s. a 
week. The manager told me that he expected to be able to 
give the weavers more of the Harriman looms each, and to 
reduce the weaving price to one-half of that paid on the 
ordinary looms. 

There was one matter connected with the automatic warp- 
stop motion which I desired to have cleared up. I had 
been told that at one Fall River mill, where many good 
warps of combed Egyptian cotton, about 6o's, were used, 
they used to run six, eight, and ten looms to a weaver with- 
out any warp-stop motion. They introduced a warp-stop 
motion, and at once were able to run all the looms ten and 
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Bftwelve to a weaver. A neighbouring Fall River mill, hear* 
ing of this success, resolved to emulate it ; but at this 
second mill the warps were not so good, and the weavers 
had been running only six and eight looms each. The same 
stop-motion was put on here, and a trial was made with 
ten looms to a weaver — with most disastrous results. The 
warps were continually breaking, and at the end of the first 
week it was found that the looms fitted with the stop-motion 
had produced only between 20 and 25 per cent, of the 
theoretical maximum. Needless to say, the stop-motion 
was taken off. The drop-wires were very light, but the 
warps were too tender to bear their weight and friction. 

I therefore asked the manager of the Cabot mill whether 
he had not found it necessary to improve the quaUty of his 
warps, when he began to use the automatic looms and warp- 
stop motions. 

' Yes,' he said ; ' instead of four-hank single roving, I am 
now using five-hank double roving and doubled (twisted) 
selvedges. The total extra cost has been about "25 cent (one- 
eighth of a penny) per pound,' He was satisfied that the 
economy in labour of 40 cents per loom per week far out- 
weighed this and any other small additional expense inci- 
dental to their use. 

From Brunswick to Lisbon (where I found the same loom 
working equally well with eight shuttles in the magazine 
and 100 bobbins packed on a tray over it, convenient to the 
weaver's hand) was a most exhilarating tram ride through 
the forest. The track had been blazed straight through the 
timber for five or six miles, regardless of gradients, and, 
propelled by the power of the Androscoggin Falls, we flew 
up and down over a switchback road of ordinary railway 
metals spiked down to wooden sleepers. The forest was 
a solitude except for a sawmill here and there and some 
black smoke arising from amongst the trees, which be- 
trayed the presence of a locomotive toiling along with 
a heavy freight train. But presently, far away on the 
left, crowning a beautiful wooded hill, we saw a building, 
like a great hotel, raising a tower to the sky. I asked 
what it was. 

' Well,' said the conductor with a smile, ' I guess you 
woa't believe me, but that belongs to a corporation called 
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the Holy Ghost and Us. Right there, in that tower, there 
are four people always praying.* 

* But who lives there ?' I asked. 

* A lot of farmers,' said he, * from all aroimd the country, 
and their families. There's about 200 of them there now, 
and there's been several carloads from England, too, I 
reckon. When they go in they must pay all they have into 
the common treasury, and Mr. Sanford, who built the place, 
holds all the property in trust for the Lord. He's the sole 
trustee, according to their constitution, and, they say, a 
very good man. It's quite a proposition, ain't it ?' 

I agreed that it was indeed. 



CHAPTER VII 

The South — Conflicling opinions on Southern competition — An old 
Moravian settlement in North Carolina — The industrial 
awakening— An ingenious watp-dyeing machine — A journey 
into the wilderness — The 'accommodation' train — Coolcemee 
— A new mill village — Modem machinery and low piece rales 
^Southern weavers and the Northrop loom — Wages at Coo- 
leemee — ' No labour laws.no schools '—Cost of a Southern mill. 

NOTHING was harder to obtain in New England than 
trustworthy information about the cotton industry of 
I the Southern States. At Lowell I was told that the 

I Southern mills had already reached the limit of their ad- 
' vantage over the Northern mills in wages, that the ' mountain 
whites ' were already fully employed, that the negro would 
never become an efficient machine-minder, and that when- 
ever the South should come into competition with the 
North for immigrant mill labour the South would have to 
pay more than the North to get it. 

Southern manufacturers, on the other hand, whom I met 
at Boston, said that there was plenty of labour still to be 
bad, that the industrial resources of the South were un- 
limited, and that neither New nor Old England could 
hope to produce yarns and cloth as cheaply as mills sur- 
rounded by cotton fields and driven by water-power. 

Yet another aspect of the case was presented to me by a 
man whose business takes him much among the cotton mills 
both of the North and of the South. In the Piedmont 
section of Virginia and its projection southward through the 
Carolinas and into Georgia — that is, along the main line of 
the Southern RaiJway— the machinery, he said, was well 
cared for, and the hours, as a rule, were not more than 
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sixty-six a week. But up-country both machinery and won 
people had a hard time of it. Many country mills wei 
paying dividends at the expense of their plant, which was 
depreciating fast, and by grinding the faces of the poor and 
helpless. He told me of children of twelve running a dozen 
automatic looms each for eleven or twelve hours a day ; of 
girls of twelve drawing-in warps ; of fathers carrying their 
children to the mil! in their arms. In Virginia, he told me, 
there was some restriction on the employment of children ; 
there they must be given two hours' rest in the working 
day of twelve hours ; but some of the other States had no 
limit of age or hours for child labour, 

The whites in the Southern mills, he thought, were more 
slaves than ever the blacks had been ; Ihey were not so 
well cared for, and they gained by their slavery just what the 
Macks used to gain — food, clothing, shelter — and nothing 
more. He told me of a mill in Georgia where the hands 
were paid only twice a year. During the six months they 
obtained the necessaries of life at a store owned by the 
mill ; the prices were extortionate and the goods of inferior 
quality, and if any balance remained to their credit when 
the store bill had been paid, then, and then only, they 
received it in cash. His opinion was that the labour for the 
mills must be becoming scarcer, because many mills in 
country districts which formerly ran night and day had 
changed to day work alone for want of a sufficient number 
of hands for two shifts. 

With such contradictory information in my jxissession, I 
turned South to find out what J could for myself. 

For all practical purposes the North ends and the South 
begins, not at the Mason and Dixon line, but at Washington. 
Philadelphia is a Northern city, and so is Baltimore ; but 
Washington is, if one may say so, on the United States 
equator. I felt the influence of the easy South first when I 
waited from 9.30 p.m. to ri p.m. at the Washington railway- 
station for the train — the ' Florida express,' if you please^ 
by which I was to travel my first stage towards the Gulf of 
Mexico. No matter that the train had been delayed by the 
heating of an axle-box between Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, I blamed the South for its unpunctuality, and later 
experiences have not made me feel that I did it any 
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r justice. This very train, which with a good excuse had 
lost an hour and a half on its way to Washington, lost 
another hour during the night without any excuse at all, 
and pulled up at Greensboro, in North Carolina, two and a 
half hours late. It was in time, however, to make a con- 
nection with the accommodation train to Winston- Salem, 
where I was to visit a Uttle cotton mill which, I had been 
told, contained a new warp- dyeing machine well worth 
seeing. 

Winston-Salem is a town with a history, for in 1753 the 
Moravian ' Unitas Fratrum ' bought 100,000 acres of land 
there and established a colony, which they called Waichovia. 
Bethbara was the name of their first village, Bethania was 
their second, and Salem (now united to the neighbouring 
town of Winston) was their third. The town is an old- 
fashioned, sleepy place, lately galvanized into life by the 
industrial revolution which has begun in the South, and 
still, as it were, rubbing the sleep out of its eyes. And the 
mill was like the town in epitome — small and antiquated in 
some ways, but very modern indeed in others. 

An old-fashioned brick building, containing only 210 looms 
and enough spindles to keep them going, it is driven by 
electricity generated at a fall on the Yadkin River, thirteen 
miles away, at a cost to the mill of 52s. per horse-power per 
annum. It makes nothing but coloured goods — checks and 
stripes. Half of the people in the mill seemed to be be- 
tween nine and fourteen years of age, and I was told that 
they worked sixty-nine hours a week. The weavers were 
running three and four looms each, and were earning i8s. gd. 
and 25s. a week. For checked and striped ginghams, woven 
in 60-yard cuts 2S inches wide, 44 ends and 44 picks to the 
inch, with 12^'s twist and i4"s weft, the weaving price was 
25 cents, per cut ; the speed of the boms was 150 picks a 
minute. 

The warp-dyeing machine proved to be the invention of 
the mill-owner himself. It consists of a small colour bath 
with a pair of weighted rubber rollers, standing immediately 
in front of a developing, fixing, and drying apparatus, in 
which are a large uptight steam-chest and a set of eight 
drying cans. The whole machine occupies 150 square feet 
of floor space, and stands 11 feet high. The chain of warp 
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is taken from a ball or beam in the dry state, passed throU{_ 
the small colouring machine, thence through the steam- 
chest, where the colour is fixed, thence over the drying cans, 
after which it is delivered again on the front side of the 
machine through a folder or coiler into a box or bag, dry 
and ready for the heamer or quiller. Some of the advan- 
tages claimed for this very simple machine are that it 
eliminates almost the entire labour cost of dyeing, and 
obviates the risk of injury and tangling to which the warps 
were exposed by the old methods ; that a warp dyed in this 
machine can be beamed in about one-third less time than 
one dyed in the Scotch tubs, as there are very few broken 
ends ; and that the saving in dyestufFs is about 20 per cent. 
The following particulars of work done by the machine at 
the Salem mill were given to me by the owner ; 

For 227,556 pounds of yam actually dyed in the Scotch tubs with 
direct indigo blue : 

Cost of dyestuff and materials 

Ordinary labour 

igz tons of coal ... 






Total ... 

(or 2-05 cents per pound) 
For the same quantity of yam dyed on the ne 
Cost of dyestuff and materials 
Ordinary labour 



84,674 



76 tt 



s of coal . 
Total . 




(or i'05 cents per pound) 
In neither case is any allowance made for the wages of the 
' boss dyer ' or superintendent. These examples show a 
saving of i cent a pound by the machine in dyeing 227,556 
pounds of yarn a full blue shade. Including 24,06+ pounds 
of yarn dyed black, which cost in the Scotch tubs $933, as 
compared with $375 in the machine — a difference of i'55 per 
pound — the average saving by the machine is shown to be 
i'i26 cents per pound, or just over 50 per cent. I was told 
that the capacity of the machine was 1,500 pounds of yarn 
a day, and that on a production of i.ooo pounds a day it 
would pay for itself twice over in one year. 
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At Salem a machine was running on two warps of 363 
"ends, 12^'stwist, atthe rate of 43,022 yards, or 1,528 pounds, 
a day. Two men, it is said, can run nine machines. It is 
clamed for the machine that it will give excellent results 
with either basic or direct dyes from light shades to a full 
jet black, and that it is peculiarly adapted to the use of 
sulphur colours ; also that the colours are much faster to 
washing and generally faster to light than those applied in 
the ordinary way. The fundamental idea of the process is, 
of course, to apply to the dry yarn only so much of the dry 
solution as will wet it and as will be retained by it under the 
constant pressure of a suitable rubber roller. The work is 
J so cleanly and the waste is so small that the machines 
be put in any convenient part of the mill itself. 

After Winston-Salem my next destination was Cooleemee 
ith no history at all, and not to be found upon 
any map that I have seen, but said to be somewhere about 
thirty miles along a single track of railway which connects 
Win Eton- Salem with Charlotte. According to the time- 
table, two trains ran along this track from Winston-Salem 
daily, and I had been advised to take the morning train. It 
turned out to be a freight train, consisting of eight or ten of 
the huge box cars in which nearly every kind of merchandise 
is carried in America, several open cars full of coal, and a 
brake-van. The passenger accommodation was a couple of 
exceedingly dirty bunks and three old chairs in the van. 

The train slopped every few miles to drop or pick up a 
freight car or for some other inscrutable purpose, and every 
time it started, as the engine gathered up the slack of the 
couplings, there came a series of muffled reports ending with 
a bang and a forward jerk that nearly threw us in the van 
off our feet. The sun beat down fiercely, so fiercely that 
even when we stopped, as we often did, beside a charming 
meadow or bank of wild-flowers, none of us was tempted 
more than once to alight. Wild red honeysuckle, fields of 
young oats and wheat and cotton, the last looking at this 
early stage of its growth exactly like the tops of very young 
turnips ; more fields oddly garnished with last year's corn- 
stalks ; woods full of pines and oaks; blood-red Devonian 
earth wherever the soil appeared ; men running along the 
tops of the cars at full speed to put on the brakes while the 
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train was coasting downhill — such were the sights 1 
helped to beguile the tedium of this journey. When we had 
heen four hours on the road the engine went away and left 
us. Nobody seemed to know why it had gone or when it 
would come back, but some wag suggested that it had only 
' gone into the woods to look for acorns.' If so, its search 
must have been successful and stimulating, for it came back 
in five minutes, and very shortly afterwards we were de- 
posited at Cooleemee. 

Cooleemee Station, however, was something of a dis- 
appointment. It consisted raereiy of a water-tower for 
locomotives, a wooden shanty containing a waiting-room 
marked ' White,' another waiting-room marked ' Coloured,' 
and a baggage-room with a little crowd of men and boys, 
both white and coloured, sprawling about in the sun. That 
was all, A branch track led away to the left through a 
thick wood, and one of the Cooleemee mill officials, who had 
happened to travel from Winston-Salem with me, said that 
the mill was at the end of this branch line, two miles 
distant, and that a ' lever trolley ' would arrive presently to 
take us thither. So we sat down on a log in the coolest 
part of the wood that we could find, and waited for it. 

My companion said that in his opinion we had been 
fortunate to get any train to Cooleemee that day, because, 
as he remarked, ' to-day's train sometimes doesn't start until 
to-morrow, and if yesterday's train happens to have been 
on time you get pitched.' To be ' pitched ' is, I find, a 
painfully common incident of travel in the South. 

The lever trolley came along while we were talking, and 
turned out to be a four-wheeled velocipede made to fit the 
railway track, and propelled by a black man and a white 
man, with a sort of rowing motion of the arms and legs, 
quite as fast as we had travelled in the freight train. Black 
undoubtedly did two-thirds of the work, but 1 never saw 
a better counterfeit of energy than White's. Through the 
woods (ve sped at a good round pace, along the side of 
a river and past a small brick-field, at which I was told 
all the bricks for the mill buildings had been made and 
baked in the sun, and then, rounding a curve in the track, we 
came upon a remarkable scene. 

In a woodland clearing beside the broad, rushing stream 
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stood two groups of buildings ; in the one group a few large 
buildings of brick and mortar — the mill itself, the cotton 
warehouse, and the commissary, or retail store ; in the other 
group many small biiiSdings of wood — the dwelling-houses 
of the miJl people, and a little hotel in which, my fellow- 
passenger told me, the officers of the firm lived. The mill 
buildings were but two years old, and looked very substan- 
tial ; the mill itself was three stories high, and had a tall 
and slender iron chimney, whilst loo yards away the cotton 
warehouse with its loading platform stood beside the rail- 
way. This warehouse, I noticed, was connected with the 
mill by a suction pipe, through which the lint cotton from 
the bales could be drawn to the scutcbing-room. 

The dwelling-houses were frame houses, every house self- 
contained, nicely painted, and provided with a little piazza 
or ' stoep," so that its occupants could sit in the open air 
without being exposed to the sun. None of them had a 
garden, or even an enclosed yard, but in a place like this, 
where a minute's walk from your door takes you into 
a forest, a private pleasure-ground becomes a superfluity. 
The natural contour of the ground upon which these houses 
stood was hilly and rough, and no money had been spent in 
levelling it or in digging foundations. Every house was 
supported upon six or more brick legs, and the length 
of these legs was varied to suit the exigencies of the site. 
Sometimes, by reason of sloping ground, the house would 
have legs like a kangaroo's. The hind-legs, so to speak, 
would be so long that the family washing found convenient 
hanging room upon clothes-hnes stretched from one to 
another, whilst the fore-legs might be only a foot or so 
in length. The effect of this form of construction, repeated 
again and again, was that of a village on stilts. The houses 
had some six and some four rooms apiece, and I was told 
that they were let at a uniform rent of 25 cents per room 
per week. There seemed to be nothing at Cooleemee except 
the mill buildings, store, hotel, and dwelling-houses. I saw 
nothing of any school or re creation- room, but I was intro- 
duced later to an Episcopal minister, who gave his assist- 
ance as a 'half-timer' in the office of the mill, and so 
I suppose that there is, or is about to be, a church in 
the neighbourhood. The whole place, I was told, is the 
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property of Mr. Duke, the head of the American Tobacco 
Trust. 

The mil] contains at present 25,000 ring-spindles and Soo 
Northrop looms, and when its equipment is completed 
it will have 40,000 spindles and 1,300 looms. All the cloth 
manufactured is for export, and consists of two kinds only 
—namely, China drills and sheetings or shirtings. The drills 
are 30 inches wide, weigh one-third of a pound per yard, and 
have 68 ends and 48 picks to the inch ; the sheetings are 36 
inches wide, are of the same weight as the drills, and have 
48 ends and 48 picks to the inch. In both cases the yams 
are i3'65's twist and i3'8o'sweft, the cuts are 120 yards long, 
and the piece rate for weaving is 13 cents a cut. The 
rate for weaving similar drills in New England I had 
found but a few days before to be 52^ cents for 120 
yards, and that was less than the Lancashire rate. Here the 
cheapness of the Southern labour and the economy of the 
Northrop loom had enabled the superintendent to undercut 
the Northern weaving price by 75 per cent. 

The weaving-rooms at Cooleemee were an agreeable 
surprise. It was, as I have said, intensely hot out of doors, 
and in the mill offices — large, airy rooms — everyone was 
working without coat or waistcoat; but in the weaving- 
rooms the air was pleasantly cool, far cooler and fresher than 
in some of the Fall River mills. The ceiling was high, the 
windows were wide open, and the air was moistened but 
refreshed by humidifiers which threw out a very fine spray 
of cold water. 

I had been told in the office that the weavers ran from 
sixteen to twenty looms each, and earned a dollar a day, and 
as we went through the mill I asked some of them about 
their work and their earnings. One man, who was running 
twenty-four looms, told me that he could earn $1.35 a day; 
two other men, who were also running twenty-four looms 
each, said they could make $1.50 ; but when I came to ques- 
tion the women weavers I found a different state of things. 

The first girl to whom I spoke was running ten looms, 
and gave her weekly earnings at $a.o8; the next, who had 
ten looms, too, said that she made $2.50 a week, sometimes 
more and sometimes less ; whilst the third, who had only 
eight looms, put her weekly earnings at only $2, and c 
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plained that she was not allowed to have more looms. 
I supposed that she was a learner, and asked her how long 
she had been weaving ; to my surprise she replied, ' Three 

Now § I J a day from twenty-four looms means a 
production of nearly half a cut a day^say 60 yards — 
from each loom ; whereas $2 a week from eight looms, or 
$2.50 from ten looms, means a production of less than 
one-third of a cut, or, say, 38 yards, per loom per day. It is 
to be inferred, from the employment of weavers who make 
such an uneconomical use of their looms as this, that 
the supply of good weavers at Cooleemee is by no means 
plentiful, and that no very small part of the apparent 
saving in wages per cut has to be set off against the 
charges on capital invested in costly machinery which is 
not doing as much work as it ought to do. The case of 
the eight-loom weaver with three years' experience may, 
perhaps, be set off against a statement made to me in 
Massachusetts to the effect that the Northrop loom is so 
easily managed that a totally inexperienced girl learned 
to run fourteen of these looms within a week. 

Another point should be noted — the drills made in the 
Southern miJls are not by any means so well woven as 
those which I have seen made in Maine, and since the 
difference in the prices paid for weaving, large as it looks, 
amounts, after all, to only one-sixth of a penny a yard, it 
may be more than covered by the difference in the prices 
which the drills will bring in the market. 

The price of labour in the other departments of the 
Cooleemee mill I found to be as follows : The spiimers, 
on twist and weft from 13's to 14's, are paid 10 cents 
per day per side of 102 spindles, and the spindles, which 
run at 8,500 revolutions per minute, produce 4 pounds 
of yarn a week each. The winders receive 6 cents for 
every 38 pounds of yarn wound ; the warpers run six mills 
each (with the help of a creeler), and get 11 cents for every 
18,000 yards of warp beamed ; the slasher- tenters are paid 
$ii and $1^ a day ; the drawers-in are paid 17 cents 
for a sheeting fi,728 ends) and ig cents for a three-shaft 
drill (2,040 ends) ; the tacklers attend to 100 looms each for 
l^io dollars a week, and unskilled labourers, including a 
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number of the blowing and card room operatives, have 
a wage of 70 cents a day. 1 was shown one of the wage- 
sheets, and noticed that the wages of twenty-seven persons 
amounted to no more than §go for one week. It is fair 
to say, however, that there was a great deal of ' broken 

The superintendent assured me that plenty of ' help' was 
obtainable from the farms in the surrounding country. In 
the Piedmont section, he said, the fanners brought up large 
families for almost nothing ; the farms produced their food ; 
the cost of clothing in the South, where men work in a 
cotton shirt and a pair of cotton trousers for nine months in 
the year, was very much less than in the North ; and fuel, 
when it was needed, could he had for nothing in the nearest 
wood. Many of these people hardly ever saw money before 
the mills started, and now, according to my informant, they 
hardly know how to spend it. At this mill they were paid 
in cash every week, and much of what they earned was, 
he said, ' wasted on tawdry finery,' 

' In this district,' he said, 'there are no labour laws, no 
school laws — in fact, no schools. But most of the mills 
in North Carolina, by common consent, observe a sixty-six- 
hour week, and we would rather not employ children under 
twelve years old.' 

Experience seems to have taught the North Carolinian 
mill managers that it does not pay to work their hands an 
indefinite number of hours or to empioy them indefinitely 
young, or it may be that by vo'antary action they are 
trying to avert State interference. 

Black and White, with the lever trolley, were waiting 
to take me back to the junction, but before I went the 
superintendent gave me some particulars of the cost of 
the mill. It was built there, in the wilderness, he said, 
because the water-power was there ; the boiler whose iron 
stove-pipe chimney I had noticed was used only for heating 
and steaming and in connection with the slashing machines. 
The whole plant, including the water-power, buildings, and 
machinery, would, when completed, have cost S16 per 
spindle, which he considered very little, taking into account 
the fact that the Northrop looms cost so much more than 
ordinary looms. With ordinary looms, he thought, the cost 
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would have been about $13.20. The cost of the buildings 
themselves had been 60 cents per square foot of flooring, or 
22s. 6d. per square yard — a figure which indicated that 
the cheapness of material had been offset by the scarcity 
of skilled labour for building. The floors were of 3 -inch 
planks (as compared with the 4-inch planks used in New 
England), and were covered with two layers of i-inch 
boards. The mill had been stopped by floods in the river 
for only three days since the beginning of the year, and 
the superintendent hoped soon to have it running night 
and day. 

*But,' said he, as I took my leave, *we can't do much 
when we have to pay 10 cents for our cotton.' 

I doubt whether he was paying quite so much as that. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Rapid growth of the cotton industry in the Charlotte district- 
Charlotte to Columbia — White children at work, black at play 
— Columbia, South Carolina — A magnificent cotton mill and its 
cost— Difficulty of obtaining; competent labour — Why negroes 
are not employed in the mills^Wages at Columbia — A country 
mil! in South Carolina — Wood fuel — Day and night shifts — 
Children 'always falling asleep' — Indirect employment of very 
young children — The Harriman loom and its cost — A weaver 
in fifty-six mills — His opinion of the Harriman loom — The 
chain gang and its counterpart. 

FROM Charlotte in North Carolina to Columbia in 
South Carolina the way lies still through the Pied- 
mont country. If you described a circle about 
Charlotte with a radius of loo miles, you would have 
within its circumference nearly 300 cotton mills, containing 
3,183,350 spindles and 81,404 looms. The estimated number 
of cotton spindles and looms in the Southern States on 
January i, 1902, was 6,250,000 spindles and 130,000100ms; 
therefore 50 per cent, of all the spindles and 60 per cent, 
of all the looms in the South are within 100 miles of 
Charlotte. There is very nearly twice as much cotton 
textile machinery within this circle to-day as there was six 
years ago. 

Columbia, almost due south of Charlotte, is some fifteen 
or twenty miles within the circle, but the road between the 
two lies through a country very different from the districts 
that we associate with the idea of industrial activity. As 
one looks out of the windows of the train, one sees the red, 
red Piedmont soil — soil that looks as if it still bore the stains 
of the biood so freely spilled upon it in the Civil War, even 
as the handsome Capitol in the city of Columbia still bears 
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its discoloured and shattered masonry the scars of Sher- 
man's shells. Amongst the red ploughed fields are a few of 
a greyer complexion, and about them are miles of green- 
wood, chiefly pine and live oak. White honeysuckle and 
the common British ragweed, or something very like it, 
flourish on the edges of field and forest, but there are great 
gaudy butterflies to remind the traveller that England is 
far away. And whenever the passage of the train brings 
people and houses into view, the home-like look of things is 
quickly dispelled. Negro women in sun-bonnets are hoeing 
in the fields, and ragged children, both black and white, 
untroubled by any school inspector, are playing in the sun- 
shine all day long. The white children are not always to 
be seen with their black brothers, for if there is a cotton 
mill within reach the little white will be at work, and the 
little black will be playing alone, 

The sunshine is everywhere, and the heat, even in May, 
is so ardent as to bring out the full force and truth of that 
historic remark addressed by the Governor of North Caro- 
lina to the Governor of South Carolina, and to cause the 
stranger to lament that a chmate which adds such zest to 
the drinking of iced liquids should add also to its penalties. 
In some of the fields the crops are coming up amongst the 
charred tree-stumps that have resisted the fire by which the 
land was cleared for the plough. Dotted about at wide 
intervals are the wooden cabins of the peasantry. Some of 
these tiny dwellings are whitewashed, but most of them 
have never known either paint or whitewash, and never 
will know them. Very poor and mean-looking they are, 
but the blaze of roses which you may often see beside the 
doors and the space and purity around them redeem them 
from the appearance of squalor. It is in homes and amid 
surroundings such as these that the population has been 
bred from which the newer Southern mills are drawing 
their labour, and the people have that fine physique which 
one finds in Irishmen bred even in the poorest country 
cabins. But one cannot see the stunted children in the 
raiiis without thinking of the physical degeneration in store 
for this fine race. Here and there a dark-brick cotton mill 
one or two stories high, surrounded by a huddle of small 
cabins, stands for the new order to which the old is giving 
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place, and as night falls the rows of brightly -lighted winffi 
in these mills tell a tale of ceaseless activity strangely in 
contrast with the easy-going ways of the old South. 

At Columbia, congregated at one end of the city, are half 
a dozen cotton mills, some large and new, others smaller 
and older, and in the newest mills may be seen at once the 
advantages and disadvantages attending the manufacture of 
cotton goods in the South. One of the advantages is the 
newness of the mills as compared with the mills of the 
North, for they have started with the most perfect machinery 
and the most improved methods of construction, arrange- 
ment, and so forth, whereas the older Northern mills are 
either old-fashioned in these respects or have been brought 
up to date by the expenditure of much additional capital. 

One of these newer mills at Columbia is a four-story 
brick building, flanked by two handsome brick towers, and 
measures 552 feet long by 151 feet wide. The machinery 
is not yet all delivered, but when everything is complete 
there will be 104,000 spindles and 2,400 Northrop looms. 
The walls are double, with space between them for ventila- 
tion and heating ; the elevator shafts are fireproof, and the 
lavatories provided for the use of the workpeople are 
furnished with polished marble, oak, and nickel - plated 
fittings, exactly like those of the best hotels in New York 
and Boston. The mill shafting is all turned by electric 
motors, and the cables conveying the current from the 
generators, together with the steam-pipes and water-pipes, 
are in a brick-lined subway or gallery. The power-house 
contains twelve vertical steam-boilers and three engines, 
with electric generators developing 5,odo indicated horse- 
power. 

Close by there is a coal-yard, in which coal is deposited 
directly by the railroad cars, and from which it is brought 
by a small tramway into the boiler-room. At the time of 
my visit eight of the twelve boilers were in use, and three 
negro firemen were doing all the stoking. Three other men 
were working at the coal wharf, one loading the tramway 
trucks and two trimming. The wages of all these men were 
a dollar a day each. Each of the tramway trucks held one 
ton of coal ; the truck was loaded by the negro in the yard 
in about three minutes, and the ' side of the truck next the 
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&mace doors was cut away, so that the fireman could 
shovel the coal directly out of the truck into the furnace. 
Underneath the floor of the boiler-house was a basement, 
with a similar tramway and trucks for taking away the 
cinders. This power-house drives not only this mill, but 
also a smaller mill a few hundred yards away ; it likewise 
supplies electricity to light the city of Columbia and work 
the street-car service. The cost of coal delivered at the 
mill is 14s. gd. per ton of 2,000 pounds, and I was told that 
they expected to 'get the consumption down to i'6 pounds 
per horse-power per hour.' 

Near the mill are a number of houses for the workpeople, 
and a store at which the company sells all kinds of pro- 
\'isions, clothing, and other household requisites ; and 
fronting the store is a church, not yet finished, which is 
also being built by the owners of the mill. The cost of the 
mill building — that is, the complete shell, including the 
ornamental work on the towers and the maple floors — was 
56 cents per square foot ; including the cost of the lavatories 
extraordinary expense — it was 58i cents, 
tween this magnificent mill and much of the work that 
being done in it there was, however, a remarkable con- 
:. 1 was told, quite candidly, that the management had 
found great difficulty in obtaining good ' help,' and from 
what I saw, in the spinning-room especially, I should say 
that the diiBculty had so far proved insuperable. Some of 
the machinery was standing idle for want of efficient labour, 
and some of the machinery that was running was only 
spoiling cotton. Children seemed to be doing three-fourths 
of the work, and very young children many of them were. 
I spoke to one boy who said that he was just ten, to another 
who gave his age as nine, and to a third little chap who said 
that he was eight, and that there were plenty of boys in the 
mill younger than himself — ' some only five.' I was glad to 
find no evidence in support of this startling assertion, and I 
hope that it was not true. Here again the mill superinten- 
dent assured me that he would rather not employ young 
children, but that he was forced to take them in order to get 
the older and more useful members of the family, 1 

' In their evidence before the Legislature Mr. John B. Cleveland, 
president of the Whitney mills, and Mr. James L. Orr, president of 
5—2 
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' We are offering," he said, ' a dollar a day for good ri5^ 
spinners — that is, 20 cents more than any other mill m 
Columbia.' The difficulty, he explained, was that the miD 
was new ; the older mills bad all the help they wanted. 
Another possible explanation suggested itself to me when I 
learned that each spinner was exjiected to mind a whole 
alley of spindles running on medium counts — eight sides of 
2,120 spiodles^for a dollar a day. Even in Massachusetts 
1 had never heard that any spinner, however dexterous, was 
given more than 1,456 ring spindles. The superintendent, 
however, contended that one good spinner ' could run the lot 
and sit down.' 

The wages paid for labour in the picking {opening and 
blowing) room were 75 cents per day, and the labourers in 
this depjartment were all negroes. No negroes were em- 
ployed for any other indoor work at this mill, and although 1 
have heard of one or two small bagging mills run wholly 
by negro labour, I am told that even here, in the Black Belt, 
negroes are not employed to any appreciable extent in the 
manufacture of cotton. The negro grows the cotton, 
harvests it, gins it, bales it, and brings it to the mUl door in 
a mule-waggon, and sometimes he may open the bales and 
put the cotton into the hopper of the first machine which 
treats its fibre ; but after that he gives way to white labour. 
Why? 

Not because of race feeling, as is commonly supposed in 
England, and even in the Northern States, for in all sorts of 
other occupations one finds the negro and the white working 
side by side on good terms — like my friends Black and White 
on the lever trolley at Cooleemee. And not because the 
negro is driven out by the competition of the whites. I am 
satisfied that if the negro does not work in the cotton mills 
it is simply because he does not choose to. He has a child's 
impatience of any monotonous occupation that demands 
constant application and continuous vigilance ; he dislikes to 
breathe the mill air, laden with moisture and fine particles 
of lint cotton ; he loves the sunshine and the open sky, and 
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he is loath to forsake them for indoor work unless that work 
ministers a little to his vanity and sense of dignity, That, I 
think, is why you will find George (all Southern negroes are 
assumed by the whites to be called George, and are almost 
invariably addressed by that illustrious name) wearing the 
evening dress of a waiter or the livery of a porter in a hotel, 
or serving as a conductor or assistant conductor on a Pull- 
man car, and why you will not find him standing for eleven 
hours a day in front of a slubbing frame or a group of looms. 

No doubt the negro's natural antipathy to such work 
would make him a poor workman if he were driven to seek 
employment in a cotton mill. But he seems to feel that the 
game is not worth the candle so long as he can live happily 
by working three or four days a week in the fields. ' I don't 
think that cotton mills wuz ever meant for coloured people,' 
was the opinion given to me quite frankly by a Columbia 
negro, and he expressed the general attitude of his race. 

But let us return to the wages of the Columbia mill hands. 

I found a warper in charge of six warping mills, assisted 
by two little creelers ; she received 20 cents per beam of 
410 ends, carrying 21,000 yards, and could ' get off' from six 
to eight beams a day. This is as good pay as is received by 
the warpers at Lowell. The drawers-in were paid 25 cents 
for a two-harness beam of 2,460 ends, and 35 cents for a 
four-harness beam, One girl to whom 1 spolte had been at 
this work for only five weeks. She could draw-in a couple 
of two-harness beams a day, for which she received $J, 
and she said that some of the other girls could work 
twice as fast as she. 

At this mill, as at Cooleemee, the number of Northrop 
looms run by a weaver varied with the weaver's skill. Many 
of the weavers were httle more than learners, and had not 
more than ten or twelve looms; others, with more experience, 
had twice as many. The prices paid for weaving are in- 
dicated by the following examples : For a cloth 39 inches 
wide, with 64 ends and 64 picks to the inch, made 
from 29's warp and 40's weft, the weaver's pay was 

II cents per cut of 60 yards. This is the same price as I 
had found paid at Lowell for a 64-by-6o cloth woven on 
Northrop looms, but only 28 inches wide, with 28's warp 
and 36's weft, and in cuts only 53J yards long. For a 
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39-inch cloth with 80 ends and 80 picks to the 
made with 29's warp and 40's weft and woven in cuts of 
60 yards, the weaving price was either 16 cents or 18 cents 
per cut.' Both figures were given me (by different officials) 
at the mill, and I am unable to say which is correct. 

In the cloth-room the folding machines were being run by 
boys, two of whom told me that they were nine years old. 
One of them was earning 35 cents and the other 40 cents a 
day ; their work was not very arduous, and in spite of the 
long hours they seemed to take a considerable pleasure and 
pride in it. But, like nearly all the children I have seen in 
cotton mills, they were thin and small for their age. The 
cotton spun at this Columbia mill is 'strict middling' New 
Orleans cotton of i^-inch stapie, costing in May, 1902, 
9 1 cents per pound. 

The impression left upon my mind by my visit-to this mill 
was that the supply of mill labour in the South was by no 
means unlimited, and that here it had been outrun by the 
demand. May is a month when it should be about high- 
water mark, for there is little to be done then on the farms. 
And yet the tide had not risen high enough to fil! this great 
cistern which had been prepared at so great a cost to 
receive it. 

The mill which I have just described is one of the ' show' 
mills of the South, a building embodying the latest develop- 
ments of American cotton-mill architecture, equipped with 
the most perfect modern machinery and driven by electricity. 
In order to see something of the other side of the shield, I 
sought and obtained permission to visit a small country mill 
about thirty miles from Columbia, at a village which I shall 
call Barnesville. 

Bamesville reminded me of those temporary wooden 
towns which the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
builds annually in some park or meadow for its great shows. 
There were not, of course, the teeming population, the gay 
colour and movement of bunting, the hum of machinery in 
motion, and the myriad signboards of the exhibitors; but 
the absence of made roads, the wooden houses, the rapidly- 

' Compare this with 40 cents per cut of 54 yards paid at Bruns- 
wick, Maine, for weaving a 3g-inch sheeting, 72 ends and 80 picks 
per inch, made with aS's warp and 37's weft. 
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growD flowers, and the way in which the buildings seemed, 
by their arrangement, to recognise that the trees were the 
permanent inhabitants, and themselves mere visitors, gave 
the whole place the air of a temporary encampment. Barnes- 
ville might be taken down, packed up, and carted away, in 
a few days, and its site, except for a few slight scars which 
Nature would quickly heal, would bear no trace of man's 
occupation. 

Many of the houses belong to the mill, and are let to the 
mill hands at a weekly rental of 15 cents for each room, so 
that a four-roomed house can be had for 2s. 6d., and a six- 
roomed house for 3s. gd., per week. The mill itself consists 
of a three-story brick building in which there are 5,800 
spindles with their ancillary machinery, and a one-story 
weaving-shed, lighted from the sides, containing 350 looms, 
50 of which were of the Harriman automatic type, and 
had been recently installed. The carding and spinnmg plant 
had been running day and night, and had been producing 
36,000 pounds of twist and weft {averaging 14's) per week 
of 130 hours. The goods produced are drills and sheetings 
for export. Power is obtained from a steam-engine, and 
wood is burned in the furnaces. I was told that the 
cost of fuel, labour, engineer's wages, and supplies came to 
$32, or £6 13s. 4d., per indicated horse-power per annum. 
This would be equal to about £"3 6s. 8d. if the mill were 
running by day only — i.e., sixty-five or sixty-six hours a 
week. 

Day and night work was arranged as follows : The day 
shift worked from 6 a.m. to 6.40 p.m., with forty-five 
minutes' interval for dinner, except on Saturdays, when 
the hours were 6 a.m. to 12 noon. The night shift worked 
from 6.40 p.m. to 6 a.m., with only fifteen minutes — about 
midnight — for refreshments. The manager told me that if 
a longer rest were given the hands would fall asleep. On 
Saturdays the night shift started at noon, and worked 
on without any stoppage of the engine until g p.m. The 
engine therefore ran twenty-three hours a day for five days 
and fifteen hours on the sixth day, making a total run of 
130 hours a week. There was no interchange ol ptrsontul 
between the day and the night shifts; one set of men, 
and children worked always by day, another set 
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always by night. The only exception to this rule was the 
manager himself, who had no night substitute. 

' But do you come here at night too ?' I asked him. 

' I don't always stay all night," he answered simply ; and 
his words revealed him as at once the instrument and the 
victim of oppression. 

Clearly he hated the system, and had doubts even of its 
commercial wisdom. Apart from the cost of lighting the 
mill, the night shift had to be paid more than the day shift, 
he said, and no amount of driving would get equally good 
work out of them. The manager seemed to think that the 
main objection to the employment of very young children at 
night was their inabiUty to keep awake. 

' They are always falling asleep,' he said, ' so we have as 
few of them as we can.' 

The wages paid at the Barnesville mill were, on the 
whole, appreciably lower than at Columbia. In the picking- 
room the men attending to the feeders were paid 75 cents, 
and those attending to the finisher- scutchers $1, a day. At 
this work the pay of the day and night shifts was the same. 
There were sixteen carding engines run by a day stripper at 
20s. lod. a week, and a night stripper at the same wage; 
the grinder (there was only a day grinder) received 31s. 3d., 
and as the cards ran day and night his work was equivalent 
to grinding thirty-two cards under ordinary conditions. The 
drawing-frame hands received 60 cents per day or night ; 
the slubbing-frame hands were paid 4J cents a hank, and 
earned on the average §1 a day, or 25s. a week ; and the 
roving-frame hands were paid 7 cents a hank, and made 
from $1 to $ii a day, or from 25s. to 31s. 3d. a week. 
These were all adults. 

The spinning frames were run by children and girls from 
eight or nine to eighteen years of age. The firm professes 
not to employ children under twelve, and I was told that 
the younger children whom I saw came in to help their 
sisters. I bad met with the same thing in the State of 
Rhode Island, and it is hardly necessary to point out that 
the difference between employing a child in your mill and 
employing that child's mother or sister on terms which 
induce her, with your permission, to call in the child's 
'a matter of form, and nothing more. The 
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[asKichusetts ]aw, as I have shown in an earlier chapter, 
meets this evasion by forbidding young children to work 
in a mill for anybody. The Southern mill-owners are not 
evading the law, for, except in Louisiana and Tennessee, 
I believe, there is no law for them to evade ; if they employ 
very young children indirectly, through their mothers or 
sisters, instead of directly, it is presumably because the 
children will work better in that way, the maternal or 
sisterly authority being at this tender age more effectual 
than the official. 

The rates of pay for spinning counts averaging 14's on 
ring frames with 112 spindles per side, running at 8,000 
revolutions a minute, were: Day shift, 10 cents per side 
for twist and 11 cents for weft; night shift, 12J cents for 
twist and 13^^ cents for weft. The spinners ran from two 
to six sides each, and therefore earned in the day shift from 
5s. to i6s. 6d. per week, and in the night shift from 6s. 3d. 
to 20S. 3d. a week. The day doffers earned 10s. and the 
night doffers I2s. fid. a week. The winders were paid after 
the North Carolina custom — that is, they each had to keep 
pace with six sides of spinning frames, and received the 
same pay per side as the twist spinners. The warpers 
received a standing wage of 85 cents a day or a dollar a 
night, which is equal to 21s. 3d. a week for the day shift 
and 25s. a week for the night shift. They ran three warp- 
ing milis each, and there was one creeler to the three mills, 
who received about 70 cents a day or 75 cents a night. 
Two slasher -tenters were employed, the day man at 33s. 6d. 
a week, and the night man at 25s., the latter being an 
inferior workman. The girls employed at drawing-in 
worked, of course, by day only, and couid earn from 3s. 4d. 
to 5s. a day. 

The weavers at Barnesville ran from four to six ordinary 
looms or from eight to ten Harriman looms each. The 
four-loom weavers could earn from 60 to 70 cents a day, 
and the six-loom weavers from go cents to $1.15. ' It is a 
poor weaver,' said the manager, ' that cannot earn a dollar 
a day.' If that is so, most of the Barnesville weavers were 
poor weavers. 

One of the drills woven at this milt was 30 inches wide, 
with 40 picks of 14's weft to the inch, for which the 
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weaving price was i6 cents per cut of 6aJ yards on the 
ordinary looms and 14 cents per cut on the Harriman 
looms. For a 37-inch three-shaft drill, 65 ends and 
36 picks to the inch, 14's twist and iS's weft, the weaving 
price for the ordinary looms was 17+ cents per 52j-yard cut. 
A standard export sheeting was also woven here, 36 inches 
wide, 48 ends and 48 picks to the inch, 13^*5 twist and 
i4i's weft, weight 3 yards to the pound. The weaving 
prices for this were, I believe, 12 cents per 62j-yard cut 
for the Harriman looms and 14 cents for the common looms, 
but I am not quite sure of these figures. They are much 
higher than the weaving price for a similar sheeting woven 
on Northrop looms at Cooleemee. The Harriman looms 
cost, I was told, $iioJ each without the warp stop-motion, 
and with it $25 more. 

The Bames%ilie mill did not seem to be short of labour, 
but I learned before I left that the spinning department 
was about to stop running at night — I suppose for want of 
remunerative employment. This meant that a portion of 
the looms would be stopped also, and on my way back to 
Columbia in the train I fell iti with one of the weavers who 
had just been thrown out of work. This misfortiune gave 
him no concern at all, or if it annoyed him it was only 
because it marred an odd kind of record of which he seemed 
proud. 

' I'm a rover,' said he. ' Yes, I've worked in fifty-six 
different cotton-mills — fifty-six '—he repeated the incredible 
number with infinite satisfaction — 'and I've never been 
"stuck" until now. And now I've only been turned off 
because they're stopping the night work.' 

He had been running ten of the Harriman looms at 
Barnesville, and he told me that with these ten looms he 
had woven as many as fifty-nine cuts of the narrow drills 
in one week. He thought the Harriman loom a very good 
loom, and said that he could run twelve of them easily. 

This man was an example of the nomadic character of 
American labour. It is by no means unusual for a man, 
with his wife and family and household goods, to drive up 
in a waggon to the door of a Southern country mill at four 
or five o'clock in the afternoon and offer their services. The 
nearly always glad to have them, and sees that 
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they are housed before nightfall. I myself have seen a 
whole trainload of workpeople — men, women, and children, 
with their beds, bedding, and cooking utensils — ^travelling 
from Georgia to a new mill in North Carolina. 

As the train came into Columbia a curious little pro- 
cession passed up the street. About a score of black 
convicts, dressed in an ugly uniform of dirty white cotton 
with broad black stripes, carrying picks and shovels over 
their shoulders, and chained together, two and two, by the 
ankle, swung up the hill, followed by a white man with a 
rifle. It was the chain gang returning from its day's labour 
upon the roads. And about the same time, I suppose, white 
children of twelve years old, no more free agents than the 
convicts, were filing into the mill at Barnesville to begin 
their long night of toil amongst the tireless machines. 



CHAPTER IX 

Augutta, Georgia — Municipal power canal — The King Mill labour 
dispute — A well-informed Baptist minister — His version of the 
quarrel — Character of the operatives — Visit to a strike com- 
missary — The men's version— A determined resistance — The 
plim of campaign— Camping out by the Savannah River— The 
end of the strike— Work and wages at Augusta and the Horse 
Creek — The Enterprise Mill — Insurance and taxes — Raw 
miller ial and freight, 

AUGUSTA, just within the borders of Geor^, and 
sixty or seventy miles south-west of Columbia, is 
one of the oldest and most consideralile seats of the 
cotton manufacture in the South. The city was founded 
beside the falls of the Savannah River in 1735, and it is 
mainly to the power of these falls that it owes its nine cotton 
mills and the comparative prosperity of its 40,000 inhabi- 
tants. The construction of the Augusta power canal was 
begun by the city in 1845, and its enlargement was com- 
pleted in 1875. Fourteen or fifteen thousand horse-power 
are developed and sold to the industrial establishments of 
the city at 851^ (22s. iid.) per horse-power per annum, a 
rate which is said to be the lowest in the United States, 

The nine mills within the boimdary of Augusta contain 
193,000 spindles and 5,650 looms, the largest being the King 
Mill, with 60,384 spindles and i,8ia looms, engaged in the 
manufacture of sheetings, shirtings, and drills. The other 
mills make, in addition, ducks, checks, plaids, batting, waste, 
and yarn. A few miles from Augusta, in a district of South 
Carolina called the Horse Creek, are five other mills with 
154,500 spindles and 4,674 looms, making drills, sheetings, 
shirtings, and print-cloth. At Clearwater, about three miles 
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from Augusta, & bleachworks with a. capital of about 
;^6o,ooo is being built^the first large bleachworks, I 
believe, in the South, 

It was Saturday afternoon when I arrived at Augusta, 
and my first Augustan acquaintance took me for a drive 
through the city and out into the beautiful high-lying 
country on its northern side — a country of woods, hay- farms, 
'truck-gardens' (that is, market -gardens), and plantations. 
On the way he gave me the first of several versions which I 
was to hear of the great labour dispute then in progress at 
the Augusta and Horse Creek cotton mills. The trouble, 
he said, began at the King Mill, The workpeople asked for 
an increase of ro per cent, all round in their wages, and 
when this was refused they came out on strike. Thereupon 
the Augusta Manufacturers' Association, which comprises 
all the mills in the Horse Creek and most of those at 
Augusta, met and decided upon a general lock-out, so that 
their workpeople might not be able to contribute to the 
support of the strikers. Of the Augusta mills not in the 
association, one had been closed for some time before the 
strike ; another was not yet complete and ready for work ; 
a third made nothing but waste, batting, and paper stock, 
and had therefore no interest in the quarrel ; the fourth— a 
smaii mill with 4,100 spindles and 224 looms, making heavy 
goods, was still running. Both sides had held out for many 
weeks, he said, although several attempts had been made to 
reconcile them, and he did not think the end would come 
until the resources of the men were exhausted. But 

Mr, , a Baptist minister, who was in close touch with 

the working people, could tell me far more about the dispute 
than he. 

The minister very kindly came to see me next day. His 
acquaintance with the affair had been gained primarily from 
his contact with the mill people, amongst whom he did 
missionary work, and secondarily from a week's employment 
as special strike reporter for one of the Augusta newspapers 
during the temporary absence of the regular man. His 
attitude was one of general sympathy with the workpeople, 
tempered by a distrust of trade-unionism, which in his case, 
I think, sprang from a narrow outlook upon industrial 
economics and by that readiness to believe a master's word 
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rather than his men's which, in small towns like Augusts, 
often to be explained more upon social than upon judicial 
grounds. However, I shall try to give my informant's 
version of the dispute as I received it, supplementing it by 
a second version from a different source, in the hope that by 
comparing one with another, as in the ' Ring and the Book,' 
the reader may divine the approximate truth. 

In the Augusta district there are, the minister said, four 
cotton mill trade- unions — namely, the Loom -fixers', the 
Weavers', the Spinners', and the Carders' and Doffers" — ■ 
which comprise about 35 per cent, of all the adult mill hands 
as open and avowed members, and about 20 per cent, more 
as unavowed members. These four unions have a joint 
district council, which has power, as my informant put it, 
to ' put on and call off strikes,' and through which the 
unions take common action. In January last (it was now 
late in May) Albert Hibbert, the English secretary at Fall 
River of the United Textile Workers' Union of America, 
came down to Augusta in connection with a small dispute 
at the Graniteville Mill — a dispute which was settled by 
concessions from the management — and he remained for 
some time making speeches, in which he contrasted the 
position and earnings of labour in the South with those of 
the hands in the North. Shortly afterwards the hands at 
the King Mill, the largest mill at Augusta, complained that 
their earnings were not so good as those of the hands at the 
other mills, although the rates for piece work were supposed 
to be uniform ; they complained in particular of the length 
of the ' cuts,' or woven pieces, and insisted that cuts which 
measured from. 57 to 59 yards in the other mills measured 
from 60 to 65 yards at the King Mill. 

' Without previous remonstrance,' my informant said, 
' they sent in word that unless this was immediately 
rectified or 10 per cent, added to the piece rates at the King 
Mill they would strike in a week.' This was done with the 
knowledge and sanction of the district council, and, as their 
demand was not complied with, all the union hands at 
the King Mill struck on April 3. The non-union labour 
was insufficient to run the mill, and it was accordingly 
closed down. 

Meanwhile the Manufacturers' Association bad met and 
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given notice that if there should be a strike at the King 
"Mill the hands at all the other mills in the association would 
be locked out, and on tha day after the strike this threat 
was carried out. About 7,000 people were thus thrown 
idle. Hibbert came down again from FaU River to advise 
and direct the men, and at a meeting of the district council 
it was resolved that a deputation consisting of employ6s 
of the King Mill should go to the Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion and explain their grievances against the King Mill 
management. This meeting took place, but the association 
decided that the King Mill management and their employes 
had better thresh it out together. The men accordingly got 
up their case, with evidence to support their charges, and 
laid it before the management, whose reply was a deniaJ 
of the charges and an assurance that they could not aSbrd 
a 10 per cent, advance. At this stage the Manufacturers' 
Association and their superintendents inspected the accounts 
of the King Mill — they have, it seems, the right to examine 
the wages account of any mill — and declared that they found 
the charges against the King Mill not substantiated. 

The negotiations for a settlement thereupon broke down, 
and the district council of the unions opened two com- 
missaries or stores for the supply of rations to their 
members, and, as far as possible, to the non-union hands 
thrown out of work by the dispute. They started by 
issuing $2 worth of stores to each member per week, but 
this had been gradually diminished as less and less money 
came in from headquarters in New England, The first 
grant was $500, and the minister thought that not more 
than Si,2oo had been received during the three previous 
weeks; the local organization had practically no accumu- 
lated funds, but individuals had saved money. The unions 
had taken in a great many new members just before 
the strike to prevent ' black -legging,' and this had weak- 
ened them financially. Before returning to New England, 
Hibbert bad advised that the King Mill strike should not 
be abandoned without the assent of a majority of the local 
union members in good standing. 

A majority of the Augusta mill hands, my informant 
went on to say, were the famihes of ruined tenant farmers 
who came into this district from the country almost penni- 
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less. The mills provided work for the wives and chiliB 
but not for the older men, who lived largely upon the labour 
of their families, and occasionally picked up odd jobs where 
they could. He thought that the Southern mill operatives 
were relatively not much worse off than their fellows in 
Massachusetts, because living was so much cheaper in the 
South. 

' They are handling more money than they ever saw 
before in their lives ; some of them own their houses, some 
have furniture worth $ioo'— bought, as I discovered later, 
on the hire-purchase system — ' and others have bought 
farms in (he country and gone back to farming. Their 
clothes are lighter and cheaper here than in the North, 
the cost of fuel is less, rent is less, and girls can board 
here for from S6J to $8 a month. They suffer from pul- 
monary diseases, but otherwise they are fairly healthy — 
better than in the North. They are, as a riile, orderly, 
sober, and religious^members of churches and of orders 
such as the Oddfellows, the Red Men, and the Knights 
of Pythias.' 

Such were the arguments by which this good man, like 
many other Southerners who do not themselves work in 
mills, tried to convince me that the lot of the Southern 
mill hand was as good as that of the Northern. But surely 
there is a flaw in the argument somewhere, for otherwise we 
must believe that the noble savage of the tropics, who wears 
no clothes at all, uses no fuel, pays no rent, and gets his 
food without money, and almost without labour, is far ahead 
of all American workmen. 

Seated on an empty sugar-barrel under the shade of a 
mulberry-tree in the backyard of the Augusta commissary, 
I heard next day the work-people's side of the story from 
one of their own leaders. I had entered the commissary — 
a sort of wooden pavilion — through a dense throng of wait- 
ing women and children, waiting with cans and baskets 
and bags for their turn to exchange their orders for 
supplies. They were talking and laughing and grumbling 
good-humouredly ; good-humour and a certain amused 
coinpliance with the democratic discipline of the commis- 
sary were, indeed, conspicuous elements in the behaviour 
of the crowd, and I do not think that their six or seven 
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^H^neeks' holiday had done them much harm. Within the 
^^uilding was another throng of people being served with 
bacon, flour, meal, coffee, sugar, syrup, and similar com- 
modities, and on the walls the following official notices were 
displayed ; 

' Gentleman will please not spit on the floor.' 

' No playing or fighting aloud here.' 

' Goods given away will not be taken back ' — the last, 
surely, a pleasantry. 

Here I presented a letter of introduction to William 
Hanley, 'Genera! Manager of Store No. i,' who passed 
tne on to George Johnson, ' Chairman of the Relief Com- 
mittee,' who in his turn invited me to a seat on the sugar- 
barrel under the mulberry -tree. 

The sun was shining with its accustomed ferocity, and 
the grains of sugar left in my barrel and in others near it 
had attracted some thousands of flies. The Chairman of the 
Relief Committee noticed my vain endeavours to keep them 
at bay, and explained : 

' These flies are quite tame ; you want to push them be- 
fore they will go away.' 

He was right ; you had, as it were, to take the fly by the 
shoulders and ' move it on ' bodily. 

My companion, who was by this time seated on another 
cask, which, I am sure, had contained molasses, was an 
alert-looking young man of five-or-six-and-twenty, a weaver 
of fancy coloured goods at the Sibley Mill. His account of 
the dispute differed somewhat from the minister's. 

The King Mill, he said, paid their card-strippers go cents, 
a day, the same as the Sibley Mill ; but whereas the Sibley 
men stripped only twenty-four cards each, the King men had 
to strip thirty-four of the same pattern. In spinning, 
for sides of the same length, the King Mill paid 12 cents 
and the Sibley Mill 13 cents. Six-loom weavers at the 
King Mill could make on plain sheetings go cents a day ; 
at the Enterprise Mill on the same goods, at the same 
price per cut, they could make I1.04. per day. And it was 
the same all through. He explained the difference in the 
weavers' wages by saying that the cuts, although supposed 
to be of the same length, were actually longer at the 
King Mill. 
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I suggested that this could be easily decided by hsm 
the cuts measured in the presence of the weaver. 

' Yes,' he said, ' of course it could ; but that's one of the 
grievances. At the King Mill the weavers are not allowed 
to measure the cuts or to see them measured. At the 
Enterprise Mill, if there is any question about length, the 
cuts are measured with a tape in the weaver's presence; 
and it is the same at the other mills. The King Mill is the 
only one that doesn't give that privilege.' 

' We have no quarrel with the other mills,' he continued. 
' They treat us all right at my mill, the Sibley- — and they 
say it's the best paying in the South. It has sometimes 
happened that the price fixed for weaving a new sort of 
cloth has been too low, and we have complained and asked 
for more. Well, the boss has gone into it, and has some- 
times given us more than we asked.' 

I asked why the King Mill workpeople, instead of striking 
for a lo per cent, advance in wages, did not simply demand 
the right to see their cuts measured and the redress of any 
other specific matters in which they could show that they 
were worse off than the people in the other mills. 

' Well,' said Johnson, ' perhaps it might have been better. 
But they only asked for the lo per cent, when they found 
they couldn't get the other things put right. The masters 
say they must manage their business in their own way, so 
we say, " All right ; but you must make it up to your help in 
the wages." ' 

' But,' I urged, ' the Masters' Association went into the 
books and found that the King Mill was paying the same as 
the rest, didn't they ?' 

He laughed. 

' We know what we earn,' he said, ' and they might be 
paying the same rate per cut to the weavers, or per box to 
the winders, or per side to the frame-spinners, but there 
might be more cloth in the cut, and more yarn in the box, 
and more spindles to the side. And, besides, the book- 
keepers of some of the mills told us that they had been 
ordered to make out special wage-sheets to show that the 
rest of us were not getting more than the King people. Oh, 
that's easily done.' 

' Have you any proof that the King Mill cuts were loagn 
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^fbian the others,' I asked, ' or is it only an inference from the 
wages?' 

His answer was that some of the weavers had put a piece 
of string into their looms so that it was talfen up with the 
woven cloth, and had found, on measuring the string, that 
the average length of the cuts was 65 yards, as compared 
with 59 or 60 yards at the Enterprise Mill. 

The trade-unionists of the Augusta mills were formerly 
associated with the International Textile Workers, and had 
to pay a contribution of 15 cents, per quarter per member ; 
'but now,' said my companion, 'we are in the United 
Textile Workers, and only pay 5 cents. The treasury was 
very low when the strike began, but we are receiving $2,200 
a week from the United Textile Workers, upon whom a 
levy of 10 cents per member per week has been made to 
support us.' 

' That doesn't seem much for seven thousand people,' I 
suggested. 

' No,' he said, ' but about a thousand have already left the 
district to work in other mills. The Strike Committe spent 
$600 in assisting them to go. Some have gone as iar as 
New Jersey, and hundreds to Atlanta, Pelzer, and Union. 
Then, five hundred people from the Augusta mills have 
encamped along the river and canal on land that belongs to 
the city. They are living in old army tents that were 
occupied by the United States troops sent down here during 
the big strike three years ago. When the soldiers went 
away the tents were sold dirt cheap — the very best only 
fetched $J— and a lot were bought by a Jew here, who has 
sold them to the strikers. The campers-out gather wood 
on islands in the river which belong to the United States 
Government, and we give wood, as well as medicine, free to 
anybody who needs it. The Chairman of the Wood Com- 
mittee — he's down at the lock now with a mule team getting 
a load of firewood — has a brother at Lowell, and he's going 
there just as soon as he hears there's a job for him. The 
only way we can whip the masters this time is by hghting 
out for other districts. They don't mind having their mills 
closed,' he explained, ' because with cotton so dear they can't 
make much money anyhow just now — and that's our bad 
luck — but they don't like to see the skilled help going away. 
6— a 
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I asked what the people did who lived in houses o\ 
by the mill companies — were they evicted ? 

' No,' was the answer ; ' they don't charge rent during a 
Strike or lock-out, and they don't evict unless they want to 
Start on "scab" labour. But they won't try that again. 
They got "pitched" over it three years ago when they 
made a lot of tent canvas for the Government that was 
rejected and couldn't be sold at any price.' 

' But what about the rations?' I asked. 'How do you 
make them go round ?' 

' Well,' he said, ' before the strike we promised to allow 
the strikers $2 a week in cash all round ; but when they 
locked us out from all the mills of course we couldn't do it, 
and there was some right smart kicking at first when we 
offered food instead of money. But now they see it's the 
best plan. We give every union man an order for 75 cents 
every week, 50 cents to his wife, and 50 cents for each child 
— store orders, you understand.' 

' And what about the non-union famiUes ?' 

' Well,' he said simply, ' we don't allow anyone to perish. 
We carry at the stores a full line of groceries, tobacco, and 
snuff. At this store we are spending $1,500 a week, and 
have 1,350 members drawing rations, besides wives and 
children ; and at the other store, in the Horse Creek, we 
are spending $700 dollars a week on 500 members. The 
people who are camped out fish in the river ; some of them 
have built fisheries — traps — and they catch more fish, mostly 
catfish, than they can eat, and sell them in the city. They 
draw meat, meal, and coffee from the commissary, but not 
the full amount.' 

I began to understand why some, at any rate, of these 
poor people could sustain the privations of a lock-out for so 
many weeks so cheerfully. Picture, if you can, the nature 
of their holiday, and the contrast. Instead of working for 
sixty-six hours a week in the cotton mills — those are the 
legal hours in the State of Georgia for men, women, and 
children— these sons and daughters of the soil had gone 
back to the land, and were living once more in the open 
air. Encamped in tents by the nverside, they were free to 
fish and to roam in the woods — -woods of persimmon, red 
oak, hackberry, water-oak, yellow pine, sweet-gum, hid 
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wild-cherry, elm, cedar, catawba (the leaves of which nourish 
I a juicy black worm much esteemed by anglers}, and honey- 
suckle. Remember that camping-out is almost a passion 
. with town-dwelling Americans, and that tiieir climate and 
laws enable them to indulge it with the fewest of attendant 
discomforts. 

If the money had continued to come in from New 
England I do not think that the mills would have started 
again until the market had turned so much in the manu- 
facturers' favour as to induce them to bring pressure upon 
the King Mill to settle with the strikers. But start they 
did a few days later, without having had to make any con- 
cession to the men ; and I can only suppose that the United 
Textile Workers in the North grew tired of providing the 
sinews of a war which bade fair to drag on indefinitely. 
\ The men were beaten, but if mills continue to be built in 
i the South at the present rate, a day will come when they 
I will win ; and after that, if they are wisely led, the levelling 
I up of their wages and conditions of labour to somewhere 
I near the Northern standards will be only a matter of time. 
I For good spinners and weavers are already as much 
I sought after in the South as good cooks and housemaids 
in England. 

Before 1 left him I obtained from my informant the 
following particulars of the work and wages at the King 
Mill and other mills in and about Augusta ; 

The King Mill, he said, spins and weaves only coarse 

counts, from 13's to 21's. The machinery in the blowing- 

I room is modem, and is tended by coloured labourers at 

I 85 cents a day. In the card-room there are a few coloured 

i Sweepers at 70 cents a day, but all the rest of the labour in 

■ the iniil is white. There are two kinds of carding engines 
B.in use — old boxed-in Lowell machines, turning out about 
1.340 pounds a week, and new ' revolving flats,' carding about 
I750 pounds a week. One grinder at $1.30 a day takes care 

■ of thirty-four of the old cards, and a grinder at §1.50 a day 
Wbas forty-eight of the new cards ; there is also a stripper, 
Bat 90 cents a day, to each grinder. The drawing-frame 
Bhands are paid 70 cents a day ; the stubbing- frame 
lliands get 7 cents a hank and run 120 spindles, turning 
■6ut twenty hanks a day ; the intermediates receive 6i cents 
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a hank for the same number of spindles, and average eighteen 
hanks a day ; whilst the rovers, with as many spindles and 
a similar output, are paid 6 cents a hank. The pay for 
spinning is 12 cents per side of lao spindles, the spinners 
running from four to eight sides each. For spooling the 
rate is 5^ cents per box — about 56 pounds. There are from 
forty to seventy-two spindles per side, and the winders have 
one side each. A good day's run for a 'whole' side is 
eighteen boxes. 

The warpers run from two to four warping mills each, 
with the assistance of a creeler — a child — at 60 cents a day ; 
the warper is paid 23 cents per beam of from 460 pounds to 
520 pounds, and can easily earn JyJ (31s. 3d,) a week with 
four mills, or with two mills $5 (20s. lod.) a week. The 
slasher-tenters, or tapers, receive $1,15 a day, or 28s. gd. 
a week ; they have one machine each, with a helper at 
i8s. gd. a week, or 75 cents a day, and the daily output of 
each machine is 520 cuts of 65 yards. 

At this mill (the King) the size of the looms is from 
32 inches to 43 inches reed space ; they make sheetings 
or shirtings and three-shaft drills, and the weavers run from 
four to eight looms each. All the looms are ordinary looms, 
without any warp stop-motion, and ring weft is used on a 
5j-inch bobbin. For 3D-inch sheetings, woven with 13's 
warp and weft, 48 picks per inch, the weaving price is 
15J cents per cut of 65 yards, and each loom weaves abotit 
five cuts a week. For sheetings of the same description, 
but from 36 inches to 40 inches wide, the price is 23 cents 
a cut, and the weavers run as many of the wider looms as 
of the narrower. The three-shaft drills are 30 inches wide, 
have 13's warp and weft, with 42 picks to the inch, and are 
paid for at the rate of i6 cents per cut of 62^ yards. The 
looms each weave six cuts of the drill a week, and the 
weavers must find the pick and make perfect cloth. ' They 
pay,' said my informant, ' either the full rate or nothing, 
and there has been lots of trouble over imperfect cloth. 
They don't notify the weaver or show him the fault, but 
just dock the wages.' The wages at the King Mill, he said, 
taking them all round, were 40 per cent, lower than in 
New England. 

The Sibley Mill, where he himself worked, made ginghams 
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and fancies, and had dobby looms with as many as twenty- 
six staves. The weavers ran six dobby looms on plain work 
or four dobby looms on fancy work, or from four to six 
plain looms with drop-boxes. Their earnings on six drop'box 
looms would average 31s. 3d. a week, on four drop-box 
looms aas. 6d., on four fancy looms 37s, 6d., and about the 
same on six dobby looms. These would be the earnings of 
the best weavers, and the wages paid by the Sibley Mill 
attracted good men. 

I had heard the Enterprise Mill at Augusta spoken of as 
an honourable exception to the Southern rule of employing 
young children, 1 and I was glad before leaving the city to 
have an opportunity of learning from one of the chief 
ofiicials of the mill something of its administration. The 
mill buildings, he said, dated from 1882, but the machinery^ 
33,000 spindles and 928 looms — had been renewed between 
1898 and 1900. Fire insurance with the mutual companies 
cost $800 a year for $450,000 at risk, or rather more than 
one-sixth of i per cent. Mills insured with the stock com- 
panies (first-class risks) paid one-fifth of i per cent. The 
city taxes were ij per cent., assessed on very nearly the 
full market value of the plant, including the ground; the 
State and county taxes were tj per cent., assessed on three- 
fourths of the value. The cost of coal at the mill was about 
13s. 6d. j>er ton, but the driving was done by water at 23s, 
per horse-power per annum. 

The goods made at the mill were grey sheetings, shirt- 
ings, and drills, all of iS's and 19's yarn, unless ordered 
otherwise, and domestics of 4 yards to the pound or lighter ; 
and most of the goods were sent to converters in New 
England to be bleached and finished or printed. Some 
other mills in the district, he said, made regidar 64-square 
print -cloth on Northrop looms, paying from 7 cents to 8 cents 
a cut to the weaver. At the Enterprise Mill they were 
trying the Harriman loom, twelve to a weaver, with en- 
couraging results so far, 

' Between 500 and 600 children, from five to twelve years of age, 
are employed in the cotton mills at Augusta. A recent investiga- 
tion showed that only about 20 per cent, of these could read or 
write, and they were children who had not gone to work until after 
they were ten years old. 
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I told him that the Northrop loom weavers at LiOwot" 
were getting 3 or 4 cents a cut more for the 64-square print- 
cloth than the Augusta weavers. He replied that the cost 
of living was much greater in the North. 

' Here,' he said, ' a man works for eight months in the 
year in his shirt and trousers, he needs less meat, and he 
lives in a house that is neither plastered nor ceiled. Some 
of the houses owned by the mills let at 33 cents per room per 
month,' I think that he must have meant to say per week, 
for a house agent who has the letting of many of the mill 
cottages at Augusta told me that the rent of a bouse with 
two rooms and a cook-house averaged $4^ or $5 a month, 
and the rent of a four-roomed house $7 or §8. 

Good eight-loom weavers in Augusta, said my friend of 
the Enterprise Mill, could earn about $1} a day; ring- 
spinners (from twelve to sixteen years of age) were paid 
about 1 1 cents a side, and could run from six to eight sides 
of 108 spindles each ; rovers would make about $1^ a day; 
and warpers, running four or five mills with the help of a 
young creeler, would earn about a dollar a day. 

The cotton used by the Augusta mills was, he said, upland 
cotton, of local growth and short staple^ — that is to say, from 
i^ inches downwards ; they bought by the Liverpool classi- 
fication, and the average quality would be Liverpool ' good 
middling.' The annual receipts of the Augusta cotton market 
have reached 378,500 bales, of which about 100,000 bales 
are consumed by the local mills ; these buy in their own 
market from S4 to $5 a bale cheaper than the cost of cotton 
delivered in New England. The average weight of the bale 
at Augusta is 485 pounds, so this means an advantage over 
New England of a cent a pound. 

The freight on maniifactured goods from Augusta by river 
to Savannah and thence by sea to New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore, is 35 cents per 100 pounds, and the 
rate by rail, on account of the competition by water, is only 
41 cents, as compared with 50 cents from the Piedmont 
district of South Carolina, which is nearer to New York, but 
has no competing water route. Most of the Augusta got 
are sent by the river and sea route. 



CHAPTER X 

I Atlanta and its assnciations — ' Up-to-dateness ' — A race riot — A 
prosperous country mi!! — A mill at Atlanta — Dear power — The 
Northrop loom for drills — Wages at Atlanta ^C heap cotton — 
Attachment of employes — New Orleans— Louisiana factory 
laws^Climate of New Orleans — Manufacture of blue denims 
and cottonades— Liquid fuel— Dyeing lint cotton — ^Arrange- 
ment of carding engines — Piece rates and earnings — Low 
freight to New York— Workmen's dwellings. 

ATLANTA is a city of beautiful situation in the heart of 
Geor^a, of interesting associations both literary and 
historic, and of extremely modern pretensions. If 
you take the trolley-car on its outward journey along Peach- 
tree Avenue, you will see something of the natural charm of 
the surrounding country, whilst a placard by the wayside 
telling you that under a particular tree stood the headquarters 
.tjf General Johnston, afterwards turned over to General 
iHood, will awaken in your mind memories of the terrible 
War, which in this part of the United States seems but an 
affair of yesterday, and ivill rouse the echoes of that martial 
chorus which even a world-wide vogue has never vulgarized 
— surely the most stirring of all marching songs. The 
Atlanta Constiiution comes every morning from the press 
to remind you of Uncle Remus and the little boy who used 
to steal out nightly to his cabin to be entranced by the old 
man's tales of the great brotherhood of beasts, Brer B'ar 
and Brer Wolf you shall look for in vain, and Brer Tarry- 
- in, I fear, is too highly esteemed by the gourmands of New 
'ork and Philadelphia to enjoy much of his former freedom, 
■ut Brer Tukkey Buzzud is still to be seen in the air or by 
the waterside ; if you are lucky you may meet Brer Rabbit 
' lolloping ' down the road in the cool of the evening, as 
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spruce and as knowing as ever -, and I have no doubt tS 
Brer Fox is somewhere not far away, stiU studying how to 
outwit him. 

The modern ambition of Atlanta, however, is to be, and 
to be recognised as, the most up-to-date city in the South. 
Outward and visible signs of this ' up-to-dateness ' are to be 
found in one or two sky-scrapers, of the real New York 
pattern, which have lately been built in the business quarter, 
in the cotton mills established on its borders, and in the 
genera! air of bustle which pervades its streets. There is 
also a new public library — a fine building — upon the front of 
which one reads, with something of a shock, the following 
line of great names, all graven io exactly similar lettering 
upon exactly similar panels of stone, the middle name 
occupying the place of honour over the doorway : Homer, 
Virgil, Shakespeare, Carnegie, Dante, Milton, Poe. 

And, to name one other curious trait in the character of 
Atlanta, there had been a miniature race-war in the streets 
a day or two before my arrival. A party of armed negroes 
were besieged in a house by a mob of whites, who, after 
losing several of their number, had burned the defenders out 
and shot them down as they ran. Atlanta was congratulat- 
ing itself upon its extreme moderation and self-control, which 
were proved by the fact that not more than half a score of 
people had been killed. 

There are eight or nine cotton mills in and near Atlanta — 
about half of them quite new. Labour is scarce, and for 
positions of responsibility a good many men have been 
brought from Massachusetts. But some of the mills have 
been remarkably successful. One company — a family con- 
cern with a capital of $600,000 in stock and $200,000 in 
6 per cent, bonds repayable in three years — started eight 
years ago by buying 4,000 acres of farm land in the country 
and building there a mill (driven by water) for the manu&c- 
ture of sheetings and drills. The company farms the land, 
growing cotton, corn, potatoes, and market produce, and has 
built on it a town containing two or three churches, a hotel 
and livery stable, a store which ' carries ' $30,000 worth of 
stock and to which the country people from ten or fifteen 
miles round come for their supplies — and a cemetery. The 
company owns everything — even the cemetery, I believe. 
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I Farmers come in with waggon-loads of cotton, which they 
' trade out ' at the store ; that is to say, they are given credit 
I at the store for the value of the cotton. The men of this 
I town work in the fields ; the women and children In the 
mills. The enterprise has been a great financial success, for 
a second and third mil! have been built out of the surplus 
profits after the payment of a steady lo per cent, dividend 
upon the stock. This I have on the authority of one of the 
leading bankers in Atlanta. 

One of the largest cotton mills that 1 visited in Atlanta 
itself consists of two buildings, one built of brick, the other 
of wood, containing about 48,000 spindles and 1,400 or 
1,500 looms which weave coarse sheetings, shirtings, and 
drills. Like all the other Atlanta mills, it is driven by steam. 
The cost of coal, ' a good grade of Tennessee soft coal,' is 
from 8s. ^d. to los. 6d. per short ton ; this year, I was told, 
they could make a contract for their entire supply at los. 3d,, 
which they regarded as a ' top price.' The engines of the 
two mills develop together about 1,700 horse-power, which 
cost in fuel alone from £1 los. to £"2 12s. per horse-power 
per annum, the engines running sixty-six hours a week. 
One of the mills had ^-ery old and wasteful engines, and the 
managers believed that by putting in new engines they 
would save over £"800 a year. Heavy expense had, however, 
been recently incurred in the renewal of the looms and other 
machinery. Half of the looms had already been thrown 
out and new ones substituted, and in a month or two the 
whole plant would be modern, except the one set of engines 
and 700 or 800 looms, which had been tunning for twenty 
years. The paid-up capital of the company was $500,000, 
and the mills were insured with the stock companies, the 
brick mill at 20 cents per Sioo, and the frame mill, a 
single-story building with side and clerestory lights, at 
30 cents. 

The drills and sheetings woven here are chiefly for the 
home market; only about 5,000 of the 25,000 hales made 
annually are for export. The counts spun are from 13's to 
28's, and the spinners, who were running from four to six 

I sides of 112 spindles each, were paid 10 cents per side per 
day for warp and 1 1 cents for weft ; their weekly wages 
therefore varied between los. and i6s, 6d, There were six 
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slaHhing machines, divided into two groups ; the first g 
of four machines slashed the warps for over 800 looms, ; 
was attended by three men, who were paid respectively 
78. 3d., 5s. 3d., and 3s. 2d. a day ; the second group of two 
machines slashed for over 600 looms, and was also attended 
by three men, at 6s. 3d., 4s. 2d., and 3s. 2d. a day re- 
spectively. It was the duty of the slasher-men to carry the 
beams to the weaver -room door. 

The looms vary in width from 32 inches to 44 inches, and 
between 250 and 300 of them are of the Northrop pattern. 
Most of the Northrops were weaving a narrow sheeting or 
shirting, 31 inches wide, having 56 ends and 48 picks to the 
inch, made with 21's warp and 22's weft, and weighing 

f; yards to the pound. For this cloth, which was woven on 
loth kinds of looms, 10 cents per cut of 60 yards were paid 
to the Northrop weavers and 154 cents to the ordinary 
weavers. The Northrop looms at the time of my visit were 
iilxitit to be employed on a agi-inch sheeting having 42 ends 
and 44 picks to the inch, made with aS's warp and r3'sweft, 
and weif-hing 5-4 yards to the pound, for which the weavers 
wore to bo paid the same rate as for the 31-inch sheeting, 
namely 10 cents per 60-yard cut. 

About thirty of the Northrop looms were fitted with a ' feeler 
motion," which stops the loom before all the weft has run 
out of the shuttle, and so avoids broken picks ; these looms 
wore weaving ordinary three-shaft drills 30 inches wide, 
having 66 ends and 44 picks to the inch of i2j's warp and 
I3i"s weft, woven in 62i-yard cuts. 1 was told that trouble 
had Iwen experienced with these looms by reason of the 
waste on the bobbins, the feeler motion coming into play 
while there was yet a great deal of weft in the shuttle. 
This, however, had been overcome by the use of an 
appliance called a ' bunch builder ' on the spinning frames. 
A further drawback, so far, had been the relatively high 
proportion of * seconds ' or imperfectly woven drills pro- 
duced ; these seconds had to be sold for from 12^ per cent, 
to 25 par cent, less than the price for ' perfects," The speed 
of the Northrop looms was from 165 to 1S2 picks a minute, 
and the weavers (mostly men) ran about siiteen looms each, 
•ither on drills or sheetiae:s ; a twenty-loom weaver is a very 
rare sxceptioa at this mitl. Another point of some trnptx- 
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tance is that the Northrop loom weavers have the assistance 
of children, employed by themselves, in keeping the loom 
magazines supplied with weft- 
Most of the ordinary looms were running no faster than 
i6o picks a minute, and the weavers had four, six, or eight 
looms each, the average being six. The production ex- 
pected from these looms was 54 yards per day of a 36-inch 
3-yard sheeting, 48-square, with i3's weft, or 48 yards of a 
36-inch 4-yard sheeting, 56 ends and 60 picks per inch, with 
2i's weft. 

The loom-fixers had charge of too ordinary looms or 
seventy Northrop looms each, and were paid, on the English 
system, in proportion to the work done by the looms. But 
instead of getting is. 6d. or as. for every £1 earned 
by the weavers, they received a fixed price per cut woven— 
an arrangement which prevented their suffering for a weaver's 
faulty work. For the agf-inch sheeting above-mentioned, 
which was to be woven on the Northrop looms at 10 cents 
per cut for weaving, the loom-fixers were to receive i-g cents 
per cut. The proportion of the tackler's pay to the weaver's 
was about the same as this all round, 

The mills at Atlanta buy ' good middling ' cotton (grown 
in the district) very nearly one cent per pound less than 
it costs when landed at Liverpool or Manchester. The 
difference represents commissions, insurance, and freight, 
due allowance being made for the customary 6 per cent, 
tare. They do not, I believe, speculate in ' futures ' to any 
considerable extent. 

The workpeople at this particular mill were paid in cash 
fortnightly, a week's wages being kept in hand. There was 
a company's store, but I was informed that it was rim com- 
petitively, and no one need deal there unless he or she 
pleased. Near the mill were a number of two, three, and 
four roomed wooden houses owned by the company, and let 
^_ to the mill hands at 25 cents per room per fortnight. Those 
^ft of which I obtained a passing glimpse had bare floors and 
^B walls, and their outside appearance was dismally bare and 
^^B dirty. But the secretary of the mill, who had been there 
^^K for twenty years, assured me that many of the workpeople 
^^a had been connected with the place as long as himself, and 
^B that they were genuinely happy. ' I don't think,' he de- 
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dared, ' that you could drive some of them away witl 
Gatlicg gun.' 

A long night-journey across Georgia, Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, brought me from Atlanta to New Orleans, where 
men are more occupied in growing, selling, and shipping 
cotton than in manufacturing it. But even as far south 
as New Orleans there are cotton mills, and the State of 
Louisiana has set an excellent example to its neighbours in 
the matter of factory legislation, A law passed in 1888 
limits the number of hours during which men, women, and 
children may work in the cotton mills to ten a day, and pro- 
hibits altogether the employment of boys under twelve years 
and of girls under fourteen years of age. When one bears 
in mind how quickly children grow up in these Southern 
States — marriages at fifteen are, I am told, quite common — 
it is evident that the period of childhood spent by anyone in 
the mills of Louisiana cannot be long. When the ten-hour 
law was passed, the piece rates for labour in the mills re- 
mained unchanged, and there was a general reduction of 
10 per cent, in day wages; subsequently, however, there 
was an advance, so that now the workpeople can earn as 
much as they did before, if not more, and have more leisure. 
For them it is no longer ' all bed and work.' 

From my own short experience of the New Orleans 
climate, I shoidd think ten hours' work a day about as 
much as any white man or woman could perform efficiently 
for more than a few days together. The city lies low on the 
alluvial mud of the Mississippi, and the great heal and 
humidity make its climate peculiarly enervating. All the 
brick or stone buildings rest upon pile foundations ; if you 
dig down for a few feet anywhere you come to water ; 
in many of the streets and roads there are gutters or 
ditches, a foot or eighteen inches deep, nearly full of 
standing water, into which all the house drainage except 
the sewage goes ; and the unoccupied land outside the town 
is a jungle-swamp, in which palms and other tropical 
vegetation grow luxuriantly. It is not even possible to 
bury the dead in the ordinary way ; they must be laid in 
tombs of stoue or mounds of earth on the top of the groimd. 
The whole place is an ideal breeding-ground for mosquitoes, 
and its resources in that way are so inexhaustible that 
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Major Ross himself, with all his mosquito brigades, would, 
1 think, be baffled by it. Before the end of May the shade 
temperature at New Orleans had risen to 93^°, and during 
the summer it is, I believe, often 10" or 15° higher, ^ 

There are two good-sized cotton mills— viz., the M'Innes 
Mills, making sheetings and drills, and the Lane Mills, 
making blue denims and cottonades. The Lane Mills, at 
which I spent an interesting afternoon, stand within a 
hundred yards or so of the Mississippi, are built of brick, and 
contain 17,000 spindles and 368 looms. The counts of yarn 
spim range from 6's to i8's, and the machinery is all driven 
by steam-power. One of the first things to arrest my 
attention when I entered the mill yard was an oil-tank 
car standing on a railway siding ; its presence was ex- 
plained a moment later when I entered the boiler-house and 
found that liquid fuel was being used in connection with the 
steam-boilers. 

The oil comes by rail from Texas, is stored in under- 
ground tanks beneath the yard, and is pumped thence to 
the furnaces. It had been used at this mill since November, 
1901, and as yet there was no sign that the wear and tear of 
the furnaces had been in any way abnormal or greater than 
is usual with coal. The mill superintendent very kindly 
gave me the following account of the comparative cost of 
burning coal and this fuel oil. 

' The coal obtainable at New Orleans,' he said, ' is 
of two kinds — Alabama coal, costing us $2.50 per ton 
delivered here, and Pennsylvania or Virginia coal, costing 
us $3.50. The Alabama coal is inferior in quahty, but at 
these prices it is the more economical. The consumption of 

^ In justice to the genial citizens of New Orleans, I quote the 
following passage from the First Annual Report of the New 
Orleans Maritime Association, p. 386: 'There was a constant 
drawback from the unsanitary reputation of the city, which made it 
necessary, from a financial as well as a hygienic standpoint, to 
drain, sewer, and pave the city, as well as to provide it with an 
ample supply of filtered water. It is now a fixed fact, that within 
the next ten years (from igoi), including the work in drainage and 
paving already accomplished, the expenditures under the above 
head will reach between 820,000,000 and 930,000,000, and they 
will make New Orleans not only one of the healthiest, but one of the 
most attractive, cities in the world.' 
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coal with our single condensing engine of 480 indicated 
horse-power was 3 pounds per horse-power per hour. We 
find that in steam-raising power four barrels of the Texas 
oil are equivalent to one ton of Alabama coal, and as 
the oil costs us only 50 cents a barrel delivered in our yard, 
we make a clear saving of 20 per cent, in our ftiel bill, 
besides the saving of labour necessary to handle and stoke 
the coal. The mill is insured with the mutual companies at 
30 cents per $100, and, as far as 1 know, the rate has not 
been increased in consequence of our using liquid fuel." 
For protection against fire and for supplying water to the 
condenser there are a number of very large water-butts, con- 
taining ioS,ooo gallons of water, which is pumped into them 
from the river. 

Here, as in the Amoskeag Mills at Manchester, New 
Hampshire, the cotton is dyed as it comes from the bale- 
openers. First of all it goes into the dyeing vat, then into 
a centrifugal machine, which throws the water out of it, 
and thence it is sucked into a dryer containing a long wire 
apron running over two heated drums. This diyer is 
enclosed in a wooden casing, and the air within it is heated 
by steam-pipes and beaten by fans. The dyed and dried 
cotton is then taken to the lap-scutchers, and so on to the 
carding and spinning rooms. I noticed eighteen carding 
engines running on indigo-dyed cotton. 

In the card-room there were five sets of ten carding 
engines each and two sets of nine each, working in the 
following fashion : The ten (or nine) engines, arranged in a 
row, all deposit their ' slivers ' on to a covered carrier -belt, 
which, running continuously, delivers them simultaneously 
through a short drawing-frame into a can. This frame, 
called a ' railway-head,' consists of four pairs of rollers, the 
first pair corrugated, and the second, third, and fourth p^rs 
driven at progressive speeds, the last pair, of course, being 
the fastest. This device obviates the labour of carrying the 
cans of sliver from the carding engines to the drawing 
frame. After coming from the railway-heads the slivers are 
brought together and passed through the ordinary drawing 
frames (three to one twice over), and thence taken to the 
slabbing frames in the usual way. 

The slubbing is single, and two slubbings go to <m% . 
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roving. There are no intermediate frames, and only a little 
of the roving goes to the jack frames, of which there are 
two. Coarse warp is spun on the ring frames from single 
roving, but I saw a blue and yellow roving being spun to- 
gether for weft, also a blue and a red, and a blue and a white. 
Black and grey rovings were being spun together in the 
same way for twist. The slubbing, roving, and jack frames 
were run by men and girls, who were paid g cents, 6 cents, 
or 4j cents per hank, according to the nature of the 
work. On g-cent work about ten hanks can be turned 
out per day, on 6-cent work about sixteen hanks, and on 
4j-cent work about eighteen hanks. The operatives had 
one frame (about I20 spindles) apiece. The spinning frames 
had from So to 112 spindles a side, and the spinners, who 
were paid 10 cents per side per day, were minding from 
four to eight sides each. The winding frames were of two 
sizes, and the winders ran either half a fifty-spool side or a 
whole side of thirty spools. They were paid from 22 cents 
to 27 cents per 100 spools wound; each spool held ij 
pounds of yarn, and they could wind from 300 to 400 
spools a day. I noticed that all the winders were using 
the Barber knotting machine — an appliance that performs 
mechanically and rapidly that part of a winder's work 
which demands the greatest dexterity — and that boys were 
employed to take away the empty ring- bobbins. 

The seven warping mills were run by three warpers 
and four creelers ; the warpers were paid 75 cents a day 
and the creelers 5o cents, and all worked together, although 
nominally two of the warpers were in charge of two mills 
each and the third warper had the other three. The drum 
speed of these machines was thirty-eight revolutions a 
minute. There were two five-beam slashing machines, 
fitted with hot-air chambers instead of the usual cylinders 
for drying the warps. Corn-starch only was used for sizing, 
and for dyed warps colour was added to the size in the vats. 
One slasher-tenter at 5s. 3d. a day and one back-tenter at 
4s. 2d. ran the two machines, each of which slashed 10,800 
yards of warps in the ten hours. The average count of 
the warps was lo's. 

The weavers were all women, and ran on the average 
five looms each. The speed of the looms was 175 picks 
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a minute ; they were not automatic, and all the goods 
woven were of one width — 28 inches. The blue denims 
were made in 57|-yard cuts of lo's warp and 14's weft, and 
the weaving price, 19 cents a cut, was the same for four 
or three shaft work. The weaving price for the cottonades 
was the same also. These blue denims, a sort of stout 
butcher-blue fabric, are, I believe, very largely used for 
labourers' working clothes in America and in our own 
colonies, and the cottonades, which in appearance (but 
of course not in feel) resemble ordinary woollen or worsted 
suitings, are worn by the agricultural class in the West. 
They are shipped by sea from New Orleans to New York 
at the low freight of 35 cents per 100 pounds. 

Although there is no law in Louisiana to regulate steam- 
ing in weaving sheds, steam was not used at the Lane 
Mills. The necessary degree of moisture was obtained with 
humidifiers. As at Atlanta and most of the other mill 
districts which I visited, the workpeople were paid fort- 
nightly, and a week's wages were always kept in hand. 
The rent of workmen's houses in the neighbourhood of 
the mill was higher than is usual in the South ; a three- 
roomed house of the ordinary dingy pattern that prevails in 
the towns costs no less than seven dollars, or 29s. 2d., a 
month. 



CHAPTER XI 

I Conon -plan ting in Louisiana — Planter and tenant farmer — Fertility 
of the Mississippi Delta— Maize on cotton plantations — Taxa- 
tion of land and stock — Cost of producinfr a bale of ' benders ' 
cotton — Finance^Anomalous transport charges— Bad pack- 
ing — Character of the plantation negro — ' Craps ' — Negro 
wages and budgets — Superstition of the negro— Limits to the 
American cotton supply — An old planter's opinion — Scarcity 
of labour — Wanted, a machine. 

I INURING my visit to New Orleans it was my good 
I ) fortune to tneet one of the most experienced cotton 
planters in America — a man who had been growing 
cotton in the Mississippi Deltaever since the war. He took 
considerable pains to give me exact information about the 
practical management of a plantation, as well as about the 
economic positioi] of cotton culture, and I am indebted to 
him for nearly all the facts and figures contained in this 
chapter. 

In this part of Louisiana nine out of ten of the tenant 
farmers engaged in the growth of cotton are negroes, 
although taking the South all through fully 35 per cent, of 
the crop is raised by whites. The planter furnishes the 
tenant with land and seed (20 acres are the usual area for 
a man with a family), and also with a house, fuel, water, a. 
mule team, forage, and implements. The tenant has, besides, 
a garden plot given to him free of charge, and enjoys the 
privilege of keeping fowls and pigs on the condition that they 
are securely enclosed. Where these arrangements are made, 
the landlord or planter takes half the cotton crop and the 
tenant the other half. 

A mule team, I should explain, is a variable quantity. It 
consists of two mules for breaking and preparing the land ; 
7—2 
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after that has been done it consists of one mule for cultivm 
ing the crop. The Louisiana mule is a magnificent animal, 
standbg from 15 to 16 hands high, as strong as a big horse, 
and far more robust in its constitution. Some tenant farmers 
are able to provide their own mule teams, forage, and imple- 
ments, and in these cases the landlord's share of the crop is 
only one-fourth. 

About 16 of the 20 acres farmed by the tenant will be 
planted with cotton, and the remaining 4 acres with maize. 
There is no regular rotation of crops, but when, after long 
cultivation, a cotton-field begins to show signs of exhaustion, 
it is used for the production of maize and cow-feeds, and one 
year of this change restores its fertihty. On the uplands 
the cotton- fields are manured annually with from 300 
to 500 pounds of concentrated fertilizer per acre, but of 
these none are used in the Mississippi Delta. The crops 
of cotton vary from 225 to 400 pounds an acre, and my 
friend assured tne that there was not a plantation in 
the whole of the delta which could produce an average of 
a bale an acre. The delta cotton has a heavy wiry staple, 
usually from i^ inches to if'^- inches in length, and derives 
its distinguishing name, ' benders,' from the fact that it is 
grown in the bends of the Mississippi River. The planters 
generally get for it from J cent to '^ cent more than the 
New Orleans quotation for middling upland cotton, but the 
price increases rapidly with the length of the staple beyond 
iiir inches. 

The thrifty cotton-planter produces on his own plantation 
all the maize that he needs for working it, and for this pur- 
pose 20 per cent, of the land is generally ample in the delta, 
and from 25 per cent, to 30 per cent, in the uplands. In the 
delta there is never any inducement to grow maize for the 
market rather than cotton ; the necessity for growing maize 
at all arises from the fact that shelled Western maize is not 
good for mules. Unless it is crushed beforehand, they neglect 
to masticate it, whereas home-grown corn, fed to them in 
the ear, they masticate thoroughly. 

Cotton land in the delta is assessed for taxation at about 
$15 an acre, and the State tax is 2 per cent. There is a 
county tax of 1 per cent., and a special tax of $r per bale 
on the cotton produced, pr 5 cents per acre on timber lands. 
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is imposed for the maintenance of the levees or dykes along 
the river-banks. Horses and mules (valued at $70 each all 
round) and cattle (valued at $10 each) are taxed at the rate 
of 2 per cent, by the State and i per cent, by the county, 
but two head of cattle are allowed "to every tenant free of 
taxation. Waggons and other vehicles are also taxed. 

Here is an account of the actual cost of producing a 
500-pound bale of cotton (benders) from 2 acres of land. 
The rental of the estate (285 acres) upon which it was grown 
is $3 per acre : 

Cleaning land of last year's stalks and rubbish, one day's 9 

work ... ... ... ... ... ,., .75 

Preparatory ploughing, two and a half days' work at 75 cents 1.88 

Seed, 120 pounds at ig per ton ... ... ... .54 

Labour for planting, three-quarters of a day at 7J cents ... .57 

Cultivation : ploughing and hoeing J 2 days during season, 

I al7S cents g.oo 

Proportion of year's feed of mule (9 bushels of com and 

I 1^ tons of hay) ... ... ... ... ... 5.3S 

Proportion of depreciation of mule {working life five and a 

half years, value SIZ5) ... ... -• --- 3.05 

Proportion of wear and repair of implements ... ... 1.98 

Picking i,5So pounds of seed cotton, at 50 cents per 100 

pounds „, ... ... ... ... ... 7.75 

Ginning and delivery to shipping point, at 35 cents per 100 

pounds ... ... ... ... ... ... 1.75 



P 



Deduct value of 1,120 pounds of seed, at S9 per 




S2S.06 for 500 pounds is equal 

It should be noted that the basis of this calculation (250 
pounds of lint cotton per acre) is a larger production than 
can be obtained, except in specially fertile districts, and is 
considerably more than the average production per acre in 
the United States, according to the most trustworthy 
statistics of acreage and production. Further, no fertilizers 
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are included amongst the items of expense. Whilst f 
other expenses are practically the same in less-favoured 
parts of the cotton belt, the cost of fertilizers is considerable, 
and even with their aid the yield here calculated upon is not 
obt^ned. Consequently the cost of producing cotton in the 
uplands, where fertilizers are used, is greater than is shown 
above. 

Most of the large planters now finance themselves until 
the beginning of May or June, when they borrow on a 
mortgage covering the land only — not the crop. Formerly 
advances on the crop were made by the cotton factors at the 
seaports, to whom the crop was forwarded for sale after it 
had been harvested and ginned ; but the trade has been 
greatly changed, and the factorage business pure and simple 
reduced to comparatively meagre dimensions by the growth 
of direct purchases by consumers from producers in the 
interior towns. Loans for capital expenditure are obtained 
from investment companies (one or two of the most im- 
portant of which are British) on different plans. Sometimes 
all the interest and a percentage of the principal has to be 
paid annually until the loan is extinguished ; sometimes 
interest alone is payable for an agreed term of years, and 
then the principal is repaid by annual instalments. The rate 
of interest on such loans is usually 8 per cent., and there is 
an additional commission of 2J per cent, or 5 per cent, to 
the agent who negotiates the loan. Loans for ' making ' the 
crop— that is, cultivating and harvesting it — are usually 
obtained from banks in the neighbouring towns, on the 
security of the land if necessary. The rates vary, but some- 
times a bank wili charge 5 per cent, for five months. In 
Georgia there is a usury law which makes any rate of 
interest over 7 per cent, per annum illegal without a written 
and signed contract. 

The cost of shipping cotton from the plantations to New 
Orleans was a sore point with my friend the planter. He 
instanced one plantation, 365 miles from New Orleans, 
which could send its cotton by rail to the city for $1.15 per 
bale, or, say, $4,60 per ton, whilst the rate from another 
plantation, fifty-three miles nearer to New Orleans, was $1.50 
per bale, or $6 a ton. The reason was that the one 
plantation was by the riverside and enjoyed the benefits of 
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I Steamboat competition, whilst the other was wholly depe 
dent on the railroad. 

I asked him to tell me why American cotton sent to 
England was so badly baled in comparison with Egyptian 
cotton, and his answer was that the badly baled cotton 
generally came from the public ginners. The public ginner, 
it seems, gins and bales the cotton at an inclusive price ^say 
50 cents per 100 pounds), furnishing the bagging and ties; 
and naturally he furnishes a cheaper and lighter bagging 
than the material (2^ pounds to the yard) generally used by 
the larger planters. 

The negro tenant farmer, according to my planter friend, 
is, as a rule, a somewhat thriftless but quite honest person. 
He gets his supplies from the planter in advance, and when 
the crop is ginned he pays up. His readiness to buy on 
credit has to be discouraged in order that something may 
remain for him at the end of his season's work. Even then 
he does not always make a wise use of it. One negro with 
a wife and five or six children drew $300 just before the 
last Christmas hohdays, and on February i was owing the 
planter money on the new crop. The besetting weakness 
of the negro is gambling, and his favourite game is ' craps,' 
played with dice. At the crap-table he will often lose or win 

I at a sitting a sum equal to the profits of his labour for a 

I whole year. 

I The wages of a negro labourer on the plantations are 

r 75 cents a day and a house ; no plantation negro pays rent. 
Ostlers and male domestic servants get from $12 to $15 
a month — always with board and lodging. Here is the 
weekly housekeeping budget of a family of five plantation 
negroes — a father, mother, and three well-grown children : 



10 pounds of bacon, at 13^ a 

12 „ [ndian meal .. 
1 quart of molasses 

1 pound of coffee ... 

2 pounds of sugar 

Salt, etc 
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This is equal to ioe. ijd., and I am told that it is a ' libi 
allowance.' Garden stuff, milk, eggs, and fuel are obtained 
without cost. 

My friend the planter held a curious theory about 
negroes, in support of which he told me the following 
anecdote : A negro on his own plantation — an old and 
fdthful servant of excellent character — said to him the 
other day : 

■ Boss, when I gits old, so's I can't work, I'se gwine to 
do sumthin' to git hung.' 

' Why ?' asked the master, astonished. 

'Well, boss," replied the negro, 'you never beard of a 
man that wuz hung that didn't know be had the forgiveness 
of God an' go right up to heaven. But an ox-teamster, like 
me, if he dies sudden he goes to hell straight, 'cause no man 
can drive an ox-team without cussin'. Now, if you git 
hung, you's gwine to have a month to prepare, and you 
don't git taken unawares.' 

Some Southerners profess to believe that negroes actually 
commit capital crimes simply to insure for themselves due 
notice of their end ; but I suspect that the theory is cherished 
mainly as a specious justification of lynching. The imper- 
fection of the poorer negroes' religious education in this 
particular is shown, however, by the fact that if one of them 
is killed suddenly — ^by lightning, for instance— the others 
will often say : ' That nigger has sho'ly been a sinful man !' 

In view of the rapid increase in the world's spinning and 
manufacturing plants, particularly in the cotton mills of the 
Southern States, I asked my friend whether he thought that 
the American cotton supply could be materially augmented 
without an advance in price, and if so, what were the limita- 
tions of the possible increase. 

In reply, he expressed the opinion that, on the present 
basis of average values, the limits of cotton production 
remunerative to the land-owner had already been nearly 
reached. It was rather because of the scarcity of labour 
than for want of suitable land. The black population was 
increasing, but not so rapidly as formerly, and both blacks 
and whites were being drawn away from the fields to other 
employment. In the Mississippi Delta alone there were now 
3,500 men employed in the lumber and timber industries 
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where ten years ago there were almost none, and it was the 
same all over the South. The cotton mills themselves had 
robbed the cotton fields. With * middling * cotton selling 
at from 8J to 9 cents per pound, he thought that from 25 
to 33J per cent, more land might be brought within the 
economic margin of cultivation; but it would take time, 
for the negro dislikes the arduous toil of clearing land. My 
friend himself had offered $10 an acre in vain for work of 
this character. Moreover, such an increase in the area of 
cultivation was, he said, hardly possible now, because the 
negroes can already cultivate more cotton than they can 
harvest. Cotton-harvesting machinery would be of incal- 
culable value, but an efficient machine for picking cotton 
has yet to be invented. It is a difficult problem for the 
inventor, because picking cotton is something like gathering 
raspberries, and even American genius has boggled at it. 
There have been many fruitless efforts, but I am assured 
that there is not to-day in the United States a single 
machine with which any planter would even attempt to 
pick cotton. 



CHAPTER XII 

American openness in business — Costs of spinning and weaving in 
Massachusetts — Cost of manufacturing pnnt-cloth at Fall 
River — The Fall River Selling Combine — Cost of making 
sheetings, drills, and jeans in New England — Cost of spinning 
S&s weft at Fall River — Comparative cost of shippin|' cotton 
from the South lo New England and to Great Britain — A 
lesson in incredulity — Costs of manufacture in the South — In 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia — Financial position 
of the Southern mills — Scarcity of working capital — Ex- 
travagant commissions — The proposed ' combine ' — Growth of 
the Southern industry— Its menace to England. 

AMERICAN manufacturers are famous for the liberality 
with which they admit visitors, and even competitors, 
into their mills. With few exceptions, they believe 
that this is a profitable as well as a graceful policy, and I 
have often heard them say that the man who keeps the door 
of his mill jealously locked shuts in antiquated machinery 
and methods and shuts out progressive ideas. One super- 
intendent of a very large mill said to me : ' Anybody is at 
liberty to go into my mill and see all that there is to be 
seen. The only condition 1 make is that 1 shall go with 
him, and if he learns more from me than I learn from him 
— well, he's welcome to it.' No doubt this readiness of 
Americans to show their mills to foreigners is due i 



1 part 

to their knowledge that their home trade, or the greater 
bulk of it, is secured by the tariff from foreign competition ; 
but that explanation does not cover the whole ground, for 
American manufacturers do not exclude one another from 
their mills, nor have those manufacturers whose goods are 
destined for neutral foreign markets shown themselves less 
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Tready than the others to open their doors to visitors from 
England. 

In the preceding chapters I have, thanks to this policy 
of the open door, been able to give the reader actual facts 
and figures relating to a number of representative American 
cotton mills at the present day — particulars of wages, hours 
of labour, machinery, distribution of labour over machinery, 
cost of plant, power, insurance, local taxation, transport, 
quality of raw material used, and general results. Here, 
with a little more diffidence, I propose to submit to him 
certain information respecting the costs of production 
which has been furnished to me by a number of American 
manufacturers. I do so with diffidence, because the reader 
may, not unnaturally, be sceptical as to the accuracy of 
the figures. He may find it hard to believe that prudent 
business men would be willing to say exactly what their 
costs of production were. Some of the mill treasurers and 
superintendents to whom I am indebted for these figures 
requested that the names of their mills might not be dis- 
closed ; others made no such request, but as their omission 
to do so may have been inadvertent, I shall indicate each 
of the mills by merely a geographical designation. Without 
further preface, I submit the figures for what they may be 
worth. 

At a large inland mill about thirty miles from Boston, 
equipped with ring-spindles, a few Northrop looms, and a 
large number of common looms, of which one weaver minds 
on an average eight, the cost of spinning aS's twist during 
the first three months of 1902 were : 

I Picking and carding ... ... ... i 

Spinning... ... ... ... ... 1*04 

Winding... ... ... ... ... -44 

Warping ... ... ... ... ... '16 

General expenses ... ... ... ... Z'oo 
: 



4'64 
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Taking cotton on the basis of 10 cents per pound, the actual 
cost of the cotton (cleaned) per pound of 28's twist spun was 
•7 cents. The total cost of the yam was therefore i6'34 
cents per pound, less the difference (if any) between 10 cents 
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and the average price at which the cotton was act 
bought. At the same mills the costs of producing print- 
ctotli, 7'i5 yards to the pound, 27 inches wide, 28's twist and 
36's weft, were given as follows : 

Loss of cotton in spinning 

Picking... 

Carding 

Spinning 

Winding and warping 

Dressing 

Drawing-in 

Cloth-room 

Weaving 
General expenses 

Total 
To this must be added the price per pound paid for the 
cotton. The superintendent told me that '385 of a cent per 
pound would cover interest and capital charges, and that "33 
of a cent per pound profit would pay a dividend of 6 per cent. 
upon the company's incorporated stock. Taking cotton at 
10 cents per pound (the basis upon which they 'figure'), 
the net cost of this cloth works out at 2-96 cents per yard. 

Another mill superintendent said, without referring to 
books, that in i8g8 the cost of spinning and manufacturing 
this same standard print-cloth at Fail River was about 
9 cents per pound. The actual cost of cotton was 9 cents, 
and the total cost of the cloth was therefore 18 cents. At 
that time the Fall River Sales Committee was selling print- 
cloth at 2 cents per yard, which was equal to 14-3 cents per 
pound, and the manufacturers were therefore losing heavily. 
The Selling Committee had made the mistake of holding 
cloth too long on a falling market, and it was this disastrous 
result that led, I believe, to the collapse of the Selling 
Combine. 

The next figures relate to a large mill in New England, 
where sheetings, drills, and jeans are made, largely for the 
China market. The mill is driven principally by water- 
power. There are no automatic looms, and nearly, but not 
quite, all of the spinning is done on ring frames. The 
counts spun vary from 5's to 39's, the average being i9*43< 
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The books here showed an averse all-round cost from cotton 
to cloth (unfinished) of -3 of a cent per hank, or 5"829 cents 
per pound of cloth. In two periods covered by the accounts 
the costs had been respectively ■2962 and -304 of a cent per 
hank, or 5"754 and 5"907 cents per pound. In the former 
case, when the total cost had been -2962 of a cent per hank, 
the total cost of labour from cotton to cloth had been -a of a 
cent per hank, and general expenses "0962 of a cent ; or, 
expressed per pound instead of per hank, labour had cost 
3-886 cents, and g'eneral expenses had been i'86S. The costs 
of the office at Boston were, said the superintendent, about 
al per cent, on the labour cost at the mill, and in giving the 
office a cost price from which to sell it was his custom to 
add 10 per cent, to the figures given above. For Fall River 
print-cloth counts "3 of a cent per hank would be about g'6 
cents per pound. 

At another mil!, where 39-inch sheetings are woven (partly 
on Harriman looms), with 72 ends and 80 picks to the inch, 
28's ring twist and 37's mule weft, I obtained the following 
particulars of costs : The cost of spinning the 28's twist and 
the 37's weft together (including slashing) is here -15 of a 
cent per hank, or, say, 4-87 cents per pound, taking 3a4's as 
the average counts. The expenses of weaving are reckoned 
at $1 {4s. 2d.) per loom per week, and the weaving wage at 
$t.ao (5s.) per loom per week, for a production of 162 
yards, or 40 pounds. This works out to a total weaving 
cost (including labour) of 5'5 cents per pound; adding the 
spirming and slashing costs (+"87 cents per pound) we get a 
total cost from cotton to cloth of 10-37 cents per pound, or 
about 2'59 cents per yard of 39-inch sheeting, exclusive of 
the cost of cotton. During the past year, the superintendent 
said, the actual cost was '4 of a cent per pound less than 
this, or, say, 9^97 cents per pound, and this figure, he said, 
included provision for interest and depreciation. The mill 
is driven very cheaply by water-power alone. 

I may end what I have to say with regard to New 
England by quoting some figures given to me at Fall River 
by the technical representative of one of the foremost textile 
machinery makers in America. He said that the average 
cost of producing 36's weft before the recent advance in 
wages was from 1-15 to 1-25 cents per pound, and the cost of 
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carding from -85 to -g of a cent. The total labour ci 
therefore from 2 to 2-15 cents per pound, or, allowing for 
the advance in wages, 2-20 to 2-25 cents per pound. The 
cost of aS's ring twist was, he said, -85 of a cent for carding, 
and about the same for spinning, or, say, 1-70 cents alto- 
gether ; muie twist, according to this informant, would cost 
20 per cent. more. One mill, he said, where they had long 
mules with 2,200 spindles, could spin 33 per cent, cheaper on 
ring frames. 

New England, so far as I can gather, has no advantage, 
or very little, over Lancashire in the cost of bringing raw 
cotton from the South. I have the authority of Mr. S. T. 
Hubbard, President of the New York Cotton Exchange, for 
the following facts ; Cotton is now being carried to Europe 
for less money than to New England. The rate from New 
Orleans to the Manchester docks on March 8, 1902, was 
32 cents, while the rate to Fall River was 38 cents per 
100 pounds. Cotton bound to New York and consigned to 
New England points often pays a higher freight rate than 
cotton in the same steamer bound for Liverpool or Bremen. 
Cotton shipped to Liverpool from Newport, Arkansas, pays 
a freight rate of 62 cents per 100 pounds, whilst the rate 
to Lowell, Massachusetts, is 75 cents. The railroad com- 
panies exercise the right of ' routing ' or forwarding cotton 
to New England by such roads as they (not the consignees) 
may choose. ' In short,' said Mr. Hubbard, ' the cotton 
which has gone to Europe this season has been handed to 
spinners abroad at a lower rate of freight than cotton shipped 
to spinners in New England.' It is necessary to bear in 
mind, however, that ocean freights had been exceptionally 
low, and that the cost of conveying cotton from the docks 
at Liverpool, or even at Manchester, to the mill, would, 
when added to the ocean freight, remove much or all of the 
apparent difference in favour of Lancashire. 

Perhaps it would be well to preface my account of what 
was told to me about costs of production in the South by a 
short story which, although true as stories go, has in this 
connection some of the significance of a parable. Or, to 
put it in another way, it is offered as a grfun of salt 
with which some of the things that are to follow may be 
judiciously seasoned. The story is this : 
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A Canadian manufacturer, visiting an American mill, was 
' taken by the superintendent to see a certain machine at 
work, and inquired what weekly production was obtained 
from it. The American, with a fine air of candour, named a 
quantity which, although it seemed sufficiently precise to be 
accurate, the Canadian knew from his own experience to be 
an exaggeration. But he did not betray the slightest sur^ 
prise. ' Ah,' said he, ' I thought it would be about that, 
or perhaps a shade more. We have the same machine 
at our place, and we get o£F' — here he named a figure 
slightly in excess of the American's. There the matter 
dropped. But in the evening the departmental manager of 
the mill came to see the Canadian at his hotel, and said. 

' Look here, what have you been telling our boss about 
that new machine ? He has been complaining to me that 
we are not getting nearly enough work out of it.' 

' I think,' said the Canadian, ' that you had better ask 
your boss what he has been telling me.' 

Visitors to America are seldom heard to complain, like 
the Queen of Sheba, that the half has not been told them. 
Some Americans, as a friend of mine put it, have a way of 
telling rather more than the half. 

The actual cost of producing coarse cotton goods in 
the South is undoubtedly less than in New England, The 
cotton is obtained more cheaply by from i cent to i cent 
a poimd ; the Southern mills, being newer and having 
less skilled labour, have been equipped to a greater extent 
with labour-saving machinery, which in some degree neu- 
tralizes the difference between skilled and unskilled labour, 
and enables work to be continued daily for very long hours 
without so serious a loss of efficiency as would otherwise be 
inevitable; for the automatic machine never tires, and, as 
it stops of itself when anything goes amiss, the vigilance 
of the minder is not so severely taxed. Another point 
is that the Southern mills have specialized in their work 
more than the Northern. A typical Southern mill makes 
far fewer kinds of cloth and spins far fewer sizes of yarn 
than a typical New England or Lancashire mill. This 
is a form of ' standardization ' — a ' blessed word ' which 
apelJs economy. On the other hand, the average size of 
a mill in the South is less than in the North, and this 
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means that efficient management is relatively more c 
and further, as I shall show presently, the cose of financing 
a mill business in the South is in many cases a very heavy 
burden. As to the cheapness of labour in the South, I 
hesitate to draw a general conclusion from my own limited 
observations. Wages are unquestionably very much lower, 
and the ' truck system ' is aimost universal, but whether 
the cost per unit of efficiency is greater in the South or 
in the North it is hard to say. But for the automatic loom 
the North would, I think, have the advantage. Perhaps 
the truth is that in some parts of the South where the 
industry has been longest established, and a generation 
has been trained to the work, Southern labour is actually 
as well as nominally cheaper than the Northern; whilst 
in other districts, where many mills have sprung up all at 
once amongst a sparse rural population, wholly untrained, 
the Southern labour at present procurable is really dearer 
than the Northern. In any case I do not think that really 
cheaper labour can be counted on as a permanent advantage 
for the Southern cotton mills,' 

' 'In the present agitation against child labour in the South, 
the Americaji Federation of Labour has played a leading part, 
especially in Alabama and Georgia. The Bill which the Federa- 
tion has fathered in the various Legislatures seems reasonable 
enough. No child under twelve is to be admitted Into any factory 
(unless the sole support of a widowed or invalided parent, and then 
not under ten) ; night work is to be forbidden, and hours limited 
to sixty a week, for children under sixteen ; all must be able to 
read and write, and three months' schooling a year is required for 
those under fourteen. The war has been carried into the enemy's 
country by a spirited appeal to the stockholders in the North to 
"do as they would be done by," an appeal which drew a charac- 
teristic telegram from Mr. Seth Low to the President of the 
Alabama Committee for the Abolition of Child Labour, Mr. Low 
confessed to an interest in the Massachusetts Mills, Georgia, but 
favours restrictive legislation in that State. If other shareholders 
showed as much conscience, the battle would speedily be won. 
Unfortunately, they do not. Mr. J. Howard Nichols, Treasurer of 
the Dwight Company Mills at Alabama City, opposes the proposed 
legislation, although of opinion that "child labour not only is 
wrong from a humanitarian standpoint, but entails an absolute loss 
to the mill." Much indignation has been aroused by pitiful details 
which are well vouched for: "Children six and seven years cf 
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At a new mill containing 800 Northrop looms, situated in 
the country near Charlotte, North Carolina, I was told that 
the averag'e cost of producing China drills and sheetings 
from the raw cotton was only 3 cents a pound, the counts 
of yam used heing from I3|'s to 14's. Nothing was made 
but these drills and sheetings ; the mill was driven very 
cheaply by water, and the piece rate for weaving, 13 cents 
per cut of 120 yards, was the lowest I had ever heard of. 
The total labour cost, the superintendent said, was i'5 cents 
per pound, and all the other expenses came to 1-5 cents. 
Frankly, 1 cannot believe that these figures cover every- 
thing. In New England I had been told that drills 
and sheetings could be produced at an inclusive cost of 
■3 cent per hank, which would be 4 cents per pound for 
these counts, 2-7 cents being for labour and i'3 cents for 
general expenses. But nowhere else have I met with even 
a claim to so economical a working, although it is fair to 
say that part at least of the difference — 1'3 cents per pound 
■ — between the labour cost at these two mills may be 
accounted for by the fact that the New England mill has no 
automatic looms, pays nearly four times as much per cut 
for weaving, and makes a much greater variety of goods. 

At a smaller and older mill, driven by steam, in South 
Carolina, the total labour cost of producing drills and 
sheetings, the average counts being about the same as at 
the North Carolina mill just quoted, was given to me 

age working for twelve hours a day, with only half an hour for rest 
and refreshment." " Little children called on to endure the strain 
of all-night work, and kept awake by the vigilant superintendent 
with cold water dashed in their ifaces." The delegate of the 
Federation reported that long hours^eleven and three- quarters per 
day — prevailed in every one of twenty-four mills visited m Alabama. 
Very young children are commonly employed, although not always 
on the pay-roll. She saw "a boy under four pulling the yam off 
bobbins to make hands," Other stories, perhaps not so authentic, 
contain an element of grim humour. The mill managers of Dallas, 
Texas, boast of their humanity to the children because "they don't 
take 'em before they can walk." A Sunday-school superintendent 
in a mill village told the children that " God had put it into the 
hearts of good men to open a cotton mill that they might earn 
money, so as to be able to put a nickel in the missionary-box.' — 
Manchester Guardian, May S, 1903. 
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roughly as between 3 and 4 cents a pound — nearer 3 than 
4 cents. This included the cost of all outside labour, but 
did not include general expenses, about which my in- 
formant had no exact knowledge. The goods were woven 
on ordinary looms, and if these figures are to be trusted, as 
I fully believe they are, the labour cost was probably at 
least i cent a pound more than at the New England mill. 
I gathered from other sources that this little South Carolina 
mill was not prospering. 

Coming to rather finer counts — 17's to iS's — I was in- 
formed by a trustworthy authority that at a certain large 
mill in Georgia, driven by steam-power and equippedrwith 
both Northrop and ordinary looms in the proportion of 
about one to four, the total labour cost of producing drills 
and sheetings in the four departments (picking, carding, 
spinning, and weaving) was just over 2 cents per pound. 
With the cost of outside labour added it came to 2^ cents 
per pound, and general expenses at the mill amounted to 
ij cents, bringing up the total to 4 cents a pound. 
Depreciation and maintenance charges came to J cent 
per pound. The cost of producing similar cloth at the 
New England mill was 5'25 cents per pound for every- 
thing. At another Georgia mill with nearly a thousand 
looms, mostly of the ordinary pattern, but some of the 
Harriraan automatic type, the average counts were iS's to 
19's, and the actual labour cost of picking, carding, spin- 
ning, and weaving drills and sheetings was said to be just 
about 2 cents per pound. This figure confirms the last ; 
but compare it with the details of the labour cost for similar 
goods, average counts ig^'s, in New England : 






Bale to roving ... ... ... '62 ci 

Roving to yam, average (ivarp '56 cent, 
weft 7S cent) ... ... ... ■C,7 

Winding and warping ... ... -46 

Slashing ... ... ... ... '41 

Weaving ... — ... ... 2'24 ci 

Total ... ... 4-40 

The Georgia mill is driven cheaply by water-power, has 
a good name as an employer of labour, has been established 
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for many years, and is in a district containing many com- 
petent mill hands. 

In still finer counts, ranging from ag's to 40's and 
averaging 35's, a new mill in South Carolina, driven by 
steam and electricity and containing between 2,000 and 
3,000 Northrop loams, claimed to be producing sheetings at 
a cost of 3 cents per pound for all labour, and a further 
3 cents for all other expenses, making 6 cents in all. This 
mill was using 'strict middling' New Orleans cotton at 
975 cents a pound, and, whatever may be achieved when it 
has been running longer and has obtained a better supply 
of labour, I am disposed to question the accuracy of the 
figures at present. The cost of producing similar sheetings 
at a mill near Portland, which is driven by water and has 
excellent labour at wages decidedly low tor New England, 
is 9'9 cents per pound, including interest and depreciation, 
for average counts of 32i's; and the cost of producing 
print-cloth in New England with 28's warp and 36's weft is 
from 9 to 9^ cents per pound, the general expenses being 
no higher than here. I believe, however, that some 
Southern mills are producing print-cloth of this description 
at a cost of 6 cents per pound. 

One of the most candid and well-informed of the Southern 
manufacturers with whom I discussed this question told me 
that, as far as coarse sheetings and drills went, 4 cents per 
pound would be a good average for all labour costs and 
general mill expenses in the South, That was the cost to 
himself, and while he knew that a few mills could work a 
little more cheaply than his, he would disbelieve any such 
figure as 3 cents. ' The fact is," he said, ■ that most of the 
mill men in the South don't know enough of accountancy 
to keep a proper cost account, and omit many things that 
ought to be included.' This was comforting, as far as it 
went. 

With regard to the general financial position of the mills 
in the South, the gravest misgivings have more than once 
been expressed to me by Southern authorities, A man 
holding an important position in public life in one of the 
cities of Georgia — an apparently prosperous mill district — 
declared that many of the mills had been buUt on ' wind.' 

' Of course,' said my friend, ' the thing can only be done 
8—2 
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during a boom ; when we get into the trough of the wave, 
as we shal! in a few years at most, there will be serious 
trouble. A mill built in this fashion, without working 
capital, is, moreover, badly handicapped in trading, and the 
cost of management is often very extravagant. A mill with 
a plant standing at $1,000,000 will have a president (general 
business manager) at a salary of S7,ooo a year, a superin- 
tendent who, if he is a really first-class man, may get 
$10,000, and a book-keeper at ^82,500. If they have 
sufficient working capital to finance themselves, they will 
employ a treasurer to sell their goods, but only one of our 
local mills is strong enough to do that. In the absence of 
working capital they have to go to the North (for the 
Southern banks have little money) for all the money they 
need, and they generally go to some wealthy commission 
agent in New York, with whom they make a contract of 
this kind : The commission agent has the selling of the 
entire product of the mill at a commission of 4 per cent, on 
the gross sales, he guaranteeing all accounts, and he under- 
takes further to find all the money they may need for 
working the business at a " flat " rate of interest, generally 
6 per cent. Now, a mill with a capital of $1,000,000 will 
produce goods to the value of $1,250,000 to $1,500,000 a 
year, and 4 per cent, on that is from $go,ooo to $60,000 — 
equal to 5 or 6 per cent, on the capital for selling alone. 
Such mills are bound sooner or later to fall into the 
clutches of the commission houses. The mills in this city 
can't compete with the country mills in South Carolina, 
where wages are 10 per cent, lower.' 

At another Southern city I was told by a banker that 
many of the cotton mills, especially the smaller mills, were 
undoubtedly very deeply involved with the commission 
houses, who received, he said, 5 per cent, commission for 
selling and 3 per cent, trade discount. The mills ship their 
cloth weekly to these agents, and draw upon them for 90 per 
cent, of the value. The agents sell 'to whom, when, and 
at what price they like, and account to the mills as they see 
fit. They are absolutely uncontrolled." 

The Southern manufacturers can carry their raw cotton at 
a cost of less than 6 per cent. — sometimes as low as 5 per 
_cent. The financial machinery by which this is doO^ 
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rather interesting. There is a storage company which, 
when a manufacturer has laid in a stock of cotton, sends 
to the mill, inspects the cotton, and swears in one of the 
employSs of the mill as its agent, to be responsible that 
none of the cotton shall be removed from the store until 
paid for. The cotton being thus warehoused under bond, in 
the custody of a man who is for the time being a servant of 
the storage company, that company issues a guarantee 
certificate setting forth the quantity, quality, marks, and so 
forth, of the cotton, and undertalring ' to hold the said 
property in store and to deliver the same upon the return of 
this receipt, properly endorsed, and upon payment of all 
charges thereon.' The storage receipts of this company are 
in turn registered with a New York surety company, which 
guarantees that the storage company ' shall honestly and 
faithfully keep and perform all of its obligations under the 
terms of this receipt as to the quantity, quality, care, and 
delivery of the property.' It is claimed that the responsi- 
bility behind these receipts exceeds 85,000,000. However 
that may be, my friend the banker regarded them as a 
perfectly satisfactory security for loans, I 

In New York I met a man who knew something of the 
inner working of the movement then on foot for a great 
Southern cotton-mill combine, and he confirmed what I had 
been told about the financial difficulties of a considerable 
proportion of the Southern mills. 

In connection with the proposed ' combine ' or ' merger,' 
a New York financier had recently held two conferences with 
Southern mill men, one at Greensborough and the other at 
Atlanta, and it was beheved that he had secured promises 
from fifty or sixty mills to join in forming a new company 
with a capital of $60,000,000. Most of the mills were in 
North and South Carolina and Georgia. The new company 
was to be incorporated under the laws of New Jersey during 
the autumn of 1902, and its successful flotation was thought 
to be assured. The effect, it was said, would be the im- 
mediate investment of 8,000,000 of New York capital in the 
Southern cotton industry, and the maintenance of a fixed 
price for the products of the mills. 

Nearly all the mills, said my informant, were in the hands 
of the New York commission houses, and not a few of the , 



New England mills also. The same commission house 
sometimes represented three or four mills, and cut one 
against another. The movement in favour of combination 
was due to a general desire to ' put the finances of the mills 
on a sounder basis before the boom should give way to the 
inevitable slump.' 

But, however undesirable as an investment the Southern 
cotton mills as a class may be at the inflated values of 1902, 
it would, I fee! sure, be a grave mistake to assume that the 
industry will not survive seasons of adversity. Companies 
may be reconstructed and mills may change hands at a 
great loss to their present owners, but under the changed 
conditions they will be even more formidable competitors 
with the mills of New England and of Lancashire than they 
are to-day. 

At the beginning of this year (1902) the Southern States 
contained something like 6,250,000 spindles and 130,000 
looms. In i860 therewere 180 factories, in 1890 there were 
264, in 1900 the total was 663, and the increase in the 
number of spindles and looms had been much greater in 
proportion. In 1901 113 new mills were started, and it is 
estimated that 135 more will have been completed by the 
end of igo2. The consumption of cotton in the South has 
increased fourfold and more since 1887, and is now 40 per 
cent, or thereabouts of the whole consumption of the United 
States mills. 

The significance of figures like these can hardly be ex- 
aggerated, and although I have seen nothing to convince 
me that the South is likely to challenge the supremacj; of 
Lancashire in the manufacture of the finer yams and fabrics, 
it is certain that, if we are to retain any considerable share 
of our trade in heavy cotton goods, we must avail ourselves 
of every possible economy in the buying and transportation 
of our raw material, and above all we must neglect no 
method of cheapening the processes of manufacture which 
mechanical science, whether discovered and applied by 
English or American genius, may place at our command. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Calico printing in the United States— Economical production — 
How it is achieved — Favourable conditions of the home 
marliets — Printworks at Passaic— Speed and output of 
machines — High wages- — Printworks at Lowell — The produc- 
tion of 'indigoes' at Fall River — New printworks at Man- 
chester, New Hampshire — Cost and capacity — Finer work 
and smaller quantities ^Faults in American cloth — Com- 
parison with England^ Competition in Canadian markets — 
Opening for Enghsh prints in America. 

THE art of calico printing has not been carried in the 
United States to a greater degree of perfection than 
in the United Kingdom or the Continent of Europe, 
nor has the science, as a branch of applied chemistry, been 
developed further. There are not more than two or three 
establish meots in the United States which produce printed 
fabrics comparable in beauty and delicacy of finish with 
the best English and Continental work, and American 
printers are still to a great extent dependent on Europe for 
their designs, for highly- trained chemists and managers, 
and for pigments and 'drugs,' But America has led the 
way in devising economical methods of production, stimu- 
lated by the high wages which have had to be paid to 
attract skilled superintendents and workmen, and assisted 
by the conditions of the naarket. The result, in brief, is 
that, whereas the average weekly production of a printing 
machine in the United Kingdom is 20,000 yards, it is some- 
thing like 75,000 yards in the United States. And there is 
Kttle or no difference in the machines. 

The explanation of this contrast is mainly that American 
printers produce fewer patterns and far more pieces of each 
pattern. A letterpress printer who sets up and prints a 
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hundred different books in one year cannot, with the s 
establishment, produce nearly as many volumes as a printer 
who has only twenty books to set up and print ; and it is 
much the same with the calico printer. When once the 
type has been set up, or the rollers engraved and placed in 
the machine, a great part of the work is done, and until the 
type wears out or the pattern wears off the rollers printing 
tnay go on at a cost per unit of production which remains 
constant so far as the actual printing is concerned, but 
steadily diminishes when the preliminary expenses^the cost 
of preparing the rollers or setting up the type— are taken 
into account. But just as the letterpress printer's produc- 
tion is limited by the sale for the particular book which he 
happens to be printing, so the calico printer's production of 
any one pattern is limited by the demand for it ; it is merely 
waste of material and labour to go on printing a book or a 
cretonne, even though every volume or piece costs less than 
its predecessor, after the demand for tt has been satisfied. 

The American calico printer is able to run his machines 
longer on one pattern than ours can because the American 
market for prints can absorb larger quantities of one pattern 
than our markets. In the first place, the American prints 
almost exclusively for his home market — the bulk of what 
he sells abroad is the surplus of his home production — 
whereas we print for the whole world, and every one of our 
markets has its own idiosyncrasies of taste. Then, the 
American home market is, for special reasons, exacting in 
quantity rather than in variety. Nowhere else is there such 
a market for prints. There is a population of 75,000,000, 
who have probably more money to spend than any other 
people in the world, and who spend a larger proportion of 
it on dress. It is the ambition of all classes in America to 
be well dressed ; the rich New York or Boston woman who 
spends hundreds of dollars every year on Paris finery 
cherishes it no more dearly than the factory girl at Fall River 
or the Southern negress ; and American men vie with one 
another in giving their womenkind the means of adorning 
themselves handsomely. Then, the climate — dry, sunny, 
with a long, hot summer, and an atmosphere, except in 
a few of the towns, remarkably clean and clear — makes 
printed calicoes a favourite and most suitable dress materiaL 
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Here you have the explanation for the demand for quantity. 
When you consider further that this population is spread 
over an area of 3,500,000 square miles, making the United 
States still one of the most sparsely populated of civilized 
countries, the sufficiency of a comparatively few patterns is 
readily understood. A woman is not likely to be rubbing 
shoulders continually with other women in dresses of the 
same pattern as her own. There are, of course, two dis- 
tinct kinds of calico printing in America — that which is 
done for the million, and that which is done for the select 
few, and most of what I have said applies only to the first 
class. 

But the first class is by far the more important, and I 
propose to give a short account of two typical establish- 
ments devoted mainly to this kind of printing, and of one 
devoted to the other kind. 

At Passaic, a small town in New Jersey, I visited a print- 
works containing fourteen printing machines and employing 
600 men, most of the labourers being Hungarians, com- 
paratively new immigrants. The largest machine was a 
44-inch eight-colour reversible, the only one, I was told, in 
the United States ; all the rollers were of solid copper, the 
largest about 19 inches in circumference, and they were not 
used after their circumference had been reduced below 
15 inches. Nearly all the engraving was done by penta- 
graph machines of the flat-table pattern, at which the 
operators {all girls) can work seated. Only three hand- 
engravers were employed here, and most of their work, I 
think, consisted of touching up the rollers engraved by the 
pentagraph. 

All the printing machines were driven by separate steam- 
engines except one or two which were being fitted for 
electric driving. One of the machine printers, who had 
formerly worked for Messrs. Potter at Dinting Vale, told 
me that he thought the colours worked better in America 
than in England, and that perhaps the drying was better. 
The printing machines ran faster than in England — from 
50 to 55 yards a minute was their utmost, and they r; 
from that down to 20 yards a minute — and they ran con- 
tinuously from 7 a.m, until 5 p.m., with no stoppage at 
dinner-time. The wages of the machine printers were very 
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higb^$28 (£$ i6s. ad.) a week, as compared with £"3 6^ ■ 
in England ; these men work fifty-eight hours a week, are 
paid 25 per cent, extra for overtime, and the CaUco Printers' 
Union, to which they nearly all belong, requires the em- 
ployers to pay half-wages during periods of idleness caused 
by the stoppage of the machine. No ' lurrier ' (box-getter) 
was employed ; the back-tenters went to the colour-shop 
and ordered fresh colour as it was needed, and this was 
brought by men from the colour-shop. Some of the orders 
in hand at the time of my visit were for 800, 1,250, and 
2,000 pieces of a pattern — generally four 'ways,' or com- 
binations of colouring, to each pattern. The largest order 
was for a pattern with close diagonal black lines and a light 
speckle on a coloured ground, in four ' ways' ; this, I was 
told, was a regular annual order. The weekly production 
of these works is about 25,000 pieces of 50 yards each. 

The second printworks which I had the privilege of 
seeing was a part of the Merrimack Manufacturing Com- 
pany's great establishment at Lowell, Massachusetts, At 
these works 1,000 hands are employed; there are twenty- 
two machines, and the weekly production is from 30,000 
to 35,000 pieces, the pieces being from 50 to 55 yards 
long. They print their own cloth, about 20,000 pieces of 
which are made by the company every week, and are also 
'converters,' or, as we should say in England, jobbers, 
printing their customers' cloth to order. The working day 
here is ten and a half hours, and the machines never stop 
except to change colours or rollers. They do no sampling ; 
the patterns are printed and the bulk run oS continuously. 
A good day's work for a machine is 250 pieces, and the 
average run on one pattern is about 1,000 pieces, with from 
200 to 250 pieces to one colouring, 540 pieces to one colour- 
ing being an exceptionally large number. I was told that 
they had printed as few as twenty pieces of lawn to one 
colouring, but that they did not care to accept orders to 
print less than 300 pieces in five or six 'ways,' although 
sometimes it was necessary to work on smaller quantities. 
Colourings were often changed two or three times a day, 
but seven changes of cloth per week and six changes of 
colouring per day would be about the maxima. The largest 
machine was a twelve -colour, and all the machines weie 
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steam-driven. Ice was applied to the colour-boxes to keep 
the colours cool. 

The stentering machine was completely enclosed, except 
at the ends, in a glass-house or chamber; the temperature 
inside the chamber was 175° Fahrenheit, and clips, not pins, 
were used to hold the edges of the doth. The manager 
expressed a strong preference for the clips. Beetling 
machines made by an English firm were installed at these 
works, but I was told that they were little used now, 
because beetUng is too costly a process for American 
conditions. 

At the ' American ' and ' Algonquin ' works at Fall River 
(which I did not see) there are, I believe, thirty printing 
machines printing no less than 135,000 50-yard pieces of 
indigoes and shirtings a week. They practically control 
the market for indigoes, which are largely exported to South 
America. The 27-inch cloth, grey, sells for 3 cents a yard, 
and it is sold printed for 3J cents. 

The Manchester Printworks at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, are a department of the Manchester Mills, a huge 
manufacturing establishment of which I gave some descrip- 
tion in an earlier chapter. They are under the direction 
of Mr. Schaeffer, a highly trained German chemist, who 
before coming to America had gained a thorough practical 
knowledge of calico printing in Alsace and in England. 
The works have just been completely rebuilt and rearranged 
with a view to the most economical and perfect working, 
and are probably unsurpassed in their general design and 
construction by any in the world. The buildings are of 
brick, five stones high, and contain 17 acres of floors laid 
with Georgia pine. The cost of the shell alone was 
$370,000, and that of the buildings furnished with power 
and shafting was $700,000. Power is derived both from 
the river and from steam, there being a 600-i.h.p. 
turbine and a 500-i.h.p. engine, by means of which 
electricity is generated for transmission through inde- 
pendent motors to the short lines of shafting and the 
machines. There were at the time of my visit seventeen 
printing machines, capable of a weekly production of from 
23,000 to 25,000 50-yard pieces under the existing con- 
ditions, and three additional machines were being laid 
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3 the whole plant 



down. The manager expected to 
between 700 and 800 hands. 

These numbers — 600 hands to fourteen tnachi 
Passaic, i.ooo hands to twenty-two machines at Lowell, 
and 700 or 800 hands to twenty machines here — seem large 
in comparison with English practice, for twenty-fi\'e or 
thirty hands per machine is, 1 believe, not an abnormally 
small number in England. But if the output of the print- 
ing machines instead of their number be taken as the basis 
of comparison, as of course it ought to be, the American 
works come out very much better. 

The Manchester works print fine shirtings and dress 
goods only, varying in weight from 2 yards to 20 yards to 
the pound ; most of the cloth is bought from other mills, 
and a small proportion only is made by their own mill. 
They engrave about 1,500 new patterns every year, and 
have a stock of about 6,000 copper rollers, most of them 
40 inches long, and varying in circumference from 18 inches 
down to 13 inches. The engraving is done by twenty-five 
flat-table pentagraph machines, and four mill-engraving 
machines are used for fine work and small repeats. No 
pattern is ever engraved directly upon the copper rollers 
by hand ; the only hand engraving done is the retouching 
of pentagraph work. I noticed that one of the pentagraphs 
was an English machine and that all the others were 
American ; the English pentagraph, in Mr. SchaefFer's 
opinion, was a good machine, but unnecessarily complex in 
its mechanism. The simpler American machine, he said, 
would do all that was needed quite as well. The penta- 
graph engraving, retouched by hand, was remarkably clear 
and sharp, even in delicate and intricate patterns. 

Each printing machine at Manchester has, besides the 
printer, a back-tenter and a third hand (a boy), who is 
usually a printer's apprentice. In addition there is one 
plailer-down to every three machines. Men from the 
colour-shop bring colour to the machines as required, and 
take away the empty colour tubs. The hours at Manchester 
are ten a day, and the wages are approximately^penta- 
graphers (girls), $5.40 to $6 per week; engravers, $25 per 
week; printers, $28 and upwards per week; dyers, $10,50 
to $11 per week ; labourers, $8 a week. Printers' apprea- 
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tices are paid §7 a week for the first year, l|g a week for the 
second year, and $11 a week for the third year. Here, as at 
Passaic and Lowell, the machine printers receive a proportion 
of their pay when their machine is stopped, and thejavour- 
able conditions of their employment appear to be reflected in 
the fact that one of the Manchester printers was over eighty 
years of age, and several were over sixty. There are not 
many industrial pursuits in the United States in which men 
are not worn out and cast aside long before that age. 

It is seldom that more than 200 pieces, or 10,000 yards of 
cloth, are printed to one order at the Manchester works, and 
the 200 pieces have, as a rule, to be printed in five or six 
different colourings. In sampling, two pieces of each colour- 
ing are printed and cut up for card patterns. Prices are 
graduated according to the quantity of a single pattern 
ordered, a system which encourages customers to take large 
quantities. By giving large orders the buyers enable the 
works to produce more cheaply, and they participate in the 
saving. 

American printers, Mr. Schaeffer thinks, are badly handi- 
capped by the faulty character of American cloth- He him- 
self, he said, bought plain and fancy cloths from the best 
mills at New Bedford and Fall River, and ordered only 
' perfects,' but when the goods came in he had to have them 
carefully examined and regraded into three classes — good, 
medium, and bad — and he rejected all but the ' good ' unless 
a due allowance was made by the manufacturer. There 
had been a great improvement in this respect during the last 
two years, but American cloth was still far inferior to 
English. The product of one mill which I had visited he 
described as ' middling,' that of another as ' by no means 
up to the mark.' 'There are,' he affirmed, with conviction, 
'as many faults in one yard of American cloth as in a whole 
piece of English — I have printed both.' The satisfaction 
with which English manufacturers may read this will doubt- 
less be tempered by the reflection that the managers of print- 
works are not, as a rule, enthusiastic admirers of the cloth 
which they get to work upon, and that in the perspective of 
memory past troubles seem relatively small. ^ 

' The French labour delegates who visited the World's Fair at 
Chicago found a great number of faults in the cloth exhibited J 
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But my friend the manager told me something else wMcI 
was Qot less pleasant. ' The cost of producing prints, such 
as we produce here,' he said, ' is certainly not less in America 
than in England or on the Continent.'' 

American prints are sold wholesale in wooden cases, each 
case containing forty pieces (50 yards each) of assorted 
patterns, and no charge is made to the customer for the case 
or its carriage. I am told that the Americans export nearly 
40,000 such cases of prints to Canada annually, notwith- 
standing the preference given by the tariff to English prints. 
The American exports to Canada are, 1 believe, chiefly 

there, which they attributed to defective spinning {Rapporis sur 
I' Exposition <U Chicago). 

' An English calico printer, writing to the Manchester Guardian 
on July 1 1, 1902, says : ' We are in this country in a better position 
than any other country for catering for the print trade of the world. 
Our wages are lower than in America, and a sovereign secures more 
labour here than on the Continent On the whole, our drugs are 
cheaper than in America. Coal is cheaper with us on the average 
than it is either in America or on the Continent. Water-power is 
more in use elsewhere than here, but experiments in this direction 
have led me to doubt if there is much m this as applied to calico 
printing, steam being a necessary and a large factor for process 
altogelher apart from power. The practical question appears to tie 
whether the American system would not be a great saving as 
applied to large staple lines, particularly for Eastern demand. The 
millions of the East want our prints, but they must have them 
cheap, if at all. Demand can be stimulated by cheapness in 
supplying these enormous populations, and a large continuous 
demand will make low prices in printing profitable so long as the 
operations are conducted by skilful and pradent men. We have 
all the appliances and powers. It is a question of organization not 
only ID production, but In distribution — two things which usually 
have been kept rigidly apart in this trade. To this, however, there 
are one or two exceptions, which are believed to have been 
successfiil. The Italians, who were formerly good customers for 
our prints, are now our competitors, and it is important to note 
that in a modified form they are conducting their export business 
on the American system. Of course, as beginners in Eastern 
trade, they are quite free to adopt whatever method may seem to 
be best ; we here work by traditional methods which have grown 
with the trade. Present conditions seem to point to the fact that 
all this will have to be revised if we are to get good out of our 
great natural advantages and old-established connections.' 
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printed fancy goods and flannelettes, and their success in the 
Canadian market is doubtless due to the identity of taste in 
the two countries, which enables American printers to dis- 
pose of their surplus production in Canada at very low rates. 
The Canadian market for prints is surprisingly large, and 
there are two printworks in Canada with about a dozen 
machines and two or three more machines in course of 
erection. In what are called ' lo-cent prints ' Great Britain 
still retains the Canadian market against both American and 
local competition, largely by virtue of superiority in patterns, 
and the importation of these goods amounts to about 
250,000 pieces a year ; but we have almost completely lost 
the cheaper trade, and the Canadian printers hope before 
long to cut into this better-class trade also. If the Canadian 
printer could buy his grey cloth as cheaply in Canada as it 
can be bought in England or the United States, we should 
probably soon be shut out altogether, but so long as he has 
to print English grey cloth which has paid a duty of i6| per 
cent., the advantage given to him by the duty on prints is 
considerably modified. 

In a wealthy country no tariff can altogether exclude 
fashionable novelties in dress material, and I am disposed to 
think that by studying American tastes closely English 
calico printers could do a considerable trade with the United 
States themselves. There is a limited, but still a very good, 
sale in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago for imported fabrics of novel design — 
fancy shirtings, for instance — almost irrespective of price. 
For as long a time as it takes the American manufacturer to 
copy these novelties they sell freely and command their own 
price, but when the domestic imitation appears in the 
market their ' run ' is over and no modish person will look 
at them. It is all a matter of time, and there are EngUsh- 
men and Scotchmen in New York to-day who are exploiting 
with conspicuous success this American passion for imported 
novelties. 

But, as an American salesman said to me, ' London and 
Paris colours will not do for New York. When you see 
them in our streets, with our white buildings, bright sun- 
light, and clear air, they look quite dim and dingy. We 
need stronger and much more decided colours.' 
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The relative efficiency of English and American i 

Assumption of American superiority not warranted— Relative 
earnings and cost of living — Wages in New England actually, 
as well as nominally, higher — Does the American work harder? 
— Wages of women in the two countries — Higher standard of 
living the result of technical progress. 

RESPECTING the American labourer and his wages, it 
is generally believed in England that the American 
workman works much harder than the Englishman, 
and that, whilst he earns better wages, everything costs so 
much more than in England that in reality he is not much 
Itetter off. Americans themselves, whose knowledge of 
British industry is often derived mainly from anti-trade- 
union articles in London newspapers, assume almost as a 
matter of course that the American workman is superior to 
the British workman in efficiency and industry, and if you 
ask such an American how he accounts for the fact that the 
British workman in America is amongst the very best, and 
is often chosen for promotion to positions of responsibility, 
he wil! say, ' Because he is not restricted by trade -unions,' 
or, ' Because we get your best and most enterprising men,' 
or, ' Because our social atmosphere is more conducive to 
sobriety and industry.' 

Even so impartial and acute an observer as Mr. Charles 
B. Spahr, of the Outlook, has, as I think, been misled on 
this point. From his recent book on ' America's Working 
People '1 1 quote the following passage: 

■ The one manufacturer [in Massachusetts] who did talk to 

me about English labour put in the strongest kind of terms 

its inferiority. "An American weaver," he said, "can handle 

' Pages zg, 30. 
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eight looms where an English weaver handles four." I told 
him that some Scotch and English weavers I had talked 
with had said that there was just that difference between 
the work they did in the old country and here, and I asked 
how he accounted for it. "The English workman is too 
beer-soaked," he said, " to look after more than four looms. 
The sentiment here," he continued, "is against drinking, 
and those who come over learn to meet our expectations." 
I doubted whether this was the whole explanation, and 
thought of the brilliEmt passage in Henry Adams's " History 
of the United States " where he says that in the earliest 
days of the Republic it was a constant miracle to our foreign 
critics how the newly-landed immigrant was changed into a 
new man by the hopes and ambitions which this country 
awakened in him. Be the explanation what it may, there 
is no doubt about the facts. American weavers turn out 
nearly twice as much work a day as their English competi- 
tors, and their wage per piece is absolutely a little less. It 
is not strange, therefore, that the New England manu- 
facturers who are shipping large quantities of cotton abroad 
have ceased to talk of the cheap labour of Old England.' 

Now, leaving the Southern States out of account, 
factory life there is in a very early stage of development, I 
think that this common belief is on the whole mistaken. 1 
am by no means convinced by what I have seen and heard 
that, in the cotton industry at any rate, the American 
operative works harder than the English or is more efficient ; 
on the contrary, I am satisfied that the standard of skill is 
considerably higher in Lancashire than in New England. 
There is no doubt that the wages earned in the New England 
mills, especially for all operations subsequent to spinning 
{except slashing), are higher than in Lancashire mills, but I 
am not satisfied that for the necessaries of life (except his 
house or lodging) the American workman has to pay on the 
whole higher prices than the Englishman. That is to say, 
I do not think that such articles of food, clothing, and 
furniture as the Lancashire workman buys with his wages 
are, taking them altogether, dearer in America, 

If this be true, it follows that ' real ' wages — that is, the 
quantity or quality of necessaries, conveniences, and luxuries 
which the nominal or money wages will procure for their 
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recipient — are on the whole higher in New England thaa 
Lancashire. 

The assumption that, because an American weaver runs 
eight looms where an English weaver runs four, be or she 
works twice as hard or does twice as much work is un- 
warrantable, inasmuch as it ignores, amongst other things, 
the speed of the looms, the comparative strength and liability 
to breakage of the warp-threads, the duties other than 
weaving performed by the weaver, and the percentage of 
the theoretical maximum of production which the employer 
may happen to require from each loom. The eight looms 
of the American weaver run from 15 to 25 per cent, slower 
than the four looms of the Lancashire weaver, which means 
that less labour is needed to keep the shuttles supplied with 
weft ; the warps are stronger, which means less labour in 
finding and tying broken threads ; and the American weaver, 
unlike the English weaver, does nothing but weave ; the 
weft is brought to the looms, the woven cloth is taken away, 
and all sweeping, oiling, and cleaning are, as a rule, done by 
persons specially employed for the purpose. Any Lanca- 
shire weaver who was not an absolute cripple could run 
ten, twenty, or, I suppose, even fifty, looms if perfect cloth 
and a certain minimum output from each loom were not 
required. The number of power-looms run by a weaver is, 
in practice, determined, not by the weaver, but by the 
employer, whose first care is that the capacity of the looms 
shaJl be fully exploited. I have watched the American 
weaver running eight ordinary looms, ten looms with warp- 
stop motions, twelve Harriman looms, or twenty Northrop 
looms, and I am sure that as much energy, dexterity, and 
watchfulness are demanded from the four-loom weaver in 



As to the Illative skill of British and American weavers, 
I have heard Lancashire manufacturers, who were much 
better judges than myself, speak in most disparaging terms 
of the weavers in some of the foremost mills in New Eng- 
land. Who, after all, is the American weaver of whom we 
are talking ? He or she in the Northern mills is, oftener 
than not, a French Canadian, a German, an Italian, a 
Hungarian, an Albanian, a Portuguese, a Russian, a Greek, 
or an Armenian. Lancashire folk at least will be slow to 
believe that in their own hereditary crafts of spiiminga 
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■ weaving they are inferior to people of these races, many of 
whom are, comparatively, novices. 

If England is deficient, it is not in the quality of the 
native labour, but in the administrative skill which applies 
the labour to the task. I have heard an intelligent American 
say that Enghsh methods in weaving were ' wasteful of 
labour,' meaning that in England skilled weavers were 
required to spend a considerable part of their time in doing 
things which might be done as well and more cheaply by 
machinery or by unskilled assistants. And I think he was 
right. 

That competent workpeople are, on the whole, more 
highly paid in the New England cotton mills than in 
Lancashire, where 24s. a week is an average rarely exceeded 
by good four- loom weavers, has, I think, been made 
tolerably clear by my earlier chapters. Although the wages 
in the American cotton industry are kept down by immigra- 
tion, the piece rates in Massachusetts are at present fixed 
on such a basis that an eight-loom weaver can earn from 
45s. on plain, to 50s. on fancy, goods per week. Rovers 
can make anything up to 48s., ring spinners 32s., drawers- 
in 40s., and warpers 385. In weekly wages ' boss pickers ' 
are getting 4SS., grinders 45s., strippers 36s. 6d., labourers 
30s., and loom-fixers nearly £y These are the earnings of 
the best hands; but the United States census of 1890 
showed that the average weekly wages in Massachusetts 
were remarkably good. I give the figures, as calculated by 
Mr. North, for Massachusetts and other Northern States, 
together with those for the three most important cotton- 
manufacturing States in the South ; 
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Massachusetts ... 
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Compared with these figures, the wages of women engaged 
in the English cotton industry are small. In 1886 a Board 
of Trade investigation showed that the average wage of 
women in the cotton trade was 15s. 3d., and Miss Collet, 
in her report for 1894, prepared under the direction of the 
Board of Trade, showed that the weekly earnings of women 
in the cotton mills of Lancashire and Cheshire were as 
follow :' 



Less than los. a week 
From los. to 155. a week 
„ 15s. toaos. „ 



fl as I 



Over 25s. a week ... ... ... "3 „ 

So much for the nominal wages ; now for the real wages 
— their purchasing power. Rent is undoubtedly a more 
serious item in New England than in Lancashire, and I am 
at a loss to know why it should be so, for in the neighbour- 
hood of most of the mills there is plenty of unoccupied 
land, and building material is cheap. Perhaps it is because 
wooden bouses depreciate more rapidly and cost more to 
insure against fire than houses of brick or stone. In any 
case, where the Lancashire workman would pay from 
4s. 6d. to 6s. a week for his house, the American pays about 
los., and I am not sure that he is better housed then. 
Fuel and tight cost about the same in New England as in 
Lancashire, and although the American winter is colder, 
ours is damper and darker. Food, as 1 have shown in an 
earlier chapter, is not dearer in American factory towns than 
in Lancashire, and I do not believe that there is any 
appreciable difference in the cost of clothing such as work- 
ing people wear. In the shops of New Bedford I noticed 
strong boots at $1 and JiJ a pair, coloured cotton shirts at 
39, 48, and 50 cents each, trousers at Ss., and good suits at 
40s. A shop in one of the principal streets of Boston 
offered suits of ' Yorkshire ' and ' West of England ' cloth 
at 50s., made to order. Machine-knitted hosiery can also 
be bought cheaply ; excellent machine-made furniture costs 

' In the spinning r 
the earnings of women 
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less than in England, and all kinds of ironmongery and 
household utensils (except, perhaps, crockery) are quite as 
cheap as with us.' 

The Aldrich Reports on retail and wholesale prices, 
brought down to 1899 by Professer Falkner, show that, 
whilst wages had greatly increased since 1S40, the average 
price of food, although it had fluctuated in the meantime, 
was practically no higher, and had fallen 15 per cent, since 
i8gi. The cost of other commodities had fallen very con- 
siderably, and the net result of the two movements — up- 
wards in wages and downwards in prices— was that ' real ' 
wages had risen by about 130 per cent. 

The most important difference between the value of 
money in America and in England is in what that dis- 
tinguished French economist, M. Levasseur, has called its 
' social power,' or the social position that may be main- 
tained with a given amount of money. With the increase 
of general affluence the social power of money diminishes, 
and the social power of money in New England is, I should 
say, distinctly less than in L.ancashire to-day. In this 
sense, and in this sense only, it is true that living is dear 
in the United States, and that, although the American earns 
better wages than the English weaver, it costs him more to 
live. 

There is a higher standard of living amongst American 
mill hands than amongst those of Lancashire, a standard 
more nearly that of what is called the ' lower middle 
class ' in England than that of the working class ; for the 
American, having the control of a larger income, has 
developed a wider range of tastes and wants, the satisfac- 
tion of which costs him as much as he can earn. He 
dresses better, eats more varied and expensive food, travels 
more, and reads more. He does not stop to consider 
whether he can afford small sums — 5-cent car fares, 5 cents 
for having his boots polished, and a score of trivial but 
I frequent expenditures of the same kind. He visits the 
[ barber more than once a week, and I dare say he has a 
[..laundry bill. It was habits like these that the Darwen 
f weaver at Fall River had in his mind when he told me 
' Mr. Andrew Carney ie, in 'The Empire of Business,' pp. 245-260, 
1 gives fads which bear out my contention. 
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that many weavers there * flung their money about.' As 
M. Levasseur has truly said, the immigrant at first thrives 
upon the change.^ Perhaps he accepts a reduced wage, 
but he quickly puts himself in touch with the new condi- 
tions. He spends more than he did at home, but it is 
because he desires to, and because he must adjust his way 
of living to a higher standard in order not to be looked 
down upon by his fellows. In the end he does not find it 
much easier than before to live within his income. To live 
as his neighbours do requires nearly all he earns. But 
although he may in time cease to be sensible of it, he is, in 
fact, very much better off than formerly. 

How is it, then, that the cotton-mill operatives of New 
England, although less skilful and not more industrious 
than our own, are able to enjoy this higher standard of 
living ? The answer — confirmed by the history of Lanca- 
shire itself— is contained in one sentence of Dr. S. von 
Schultze-Gaevernitz*s book on *The Cotton Trade in 
England and on the Continent,* which I shall quote: 
•Technical progress in connection with an increase of 
labour capacity* — or, to put it in another way, the intro- 
duction of machinery and methods which cheapen produc- 
tion and economize labour — 'accomplishes a permanent 
lowering of piece wages, at the same time raising the weekly 
earnings of the operatives and gradually shortening the 
hours of labour.* 

^ * The American Labourer,* p. 433. 



CHAPTER XV 

I American methods of management — Their ' Unknown God ' — 
English inventions adopted first in America — Economic 
environment favourable to mechanical progress — Lancashire 
manufacturers and new inventions— The spirit of enterprise 
more important than any machine^Automatic looms, and 
what may be expected from them in Eng-land^High first cost 
an obstacle — Trade-unions and the new looms — Labour has 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

' /'AUR ooiy chance of national prosperity,' said Cobden, 
\_^ ' lies in the timely remodelling of our system, so as 
to put it on an equality with the improved manage- 
ment of the Americans.' There remains a great deal of truth 
in these words for those — -masters and men's leaders — who 
control the conditions of the English cotton industry to- 
day, and if I were asked to attempt in a single sentence a 
definition of ' the improved management of the Americans ' 
as I have seen it in their cotton mills and printworks, 1 
should say it is this : Unceasing study and close analysis of 
the costs of production, and unresting endeavour to diminish 
any and every element in them by any departure from 
existing routine, or by any outlay of additional capital 
which close calculation may show to be probably advan- 



I am well aware that every intelligent manufacturer would 
F claim this as his own method, and of course it is the only 
method by which any producer can keep abreast of his 
competitors. I am far from suggesting that the Americans 
have any monopoly of it. But to follow it successfully a 
trained intelligence, an untiring energy, a complete freedom 
from the trammels of tradition, and a certain bold though 
calculating adventurousness, are necessary ; these the 
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American has in a high degree, or if be has them not 
he hires them. 

The practical managers of the larger American mills are 
very highly paid ; some of them receive as much as ^'3,000 
a year ; but they would be displaced in favour of managers 
at _^4,ooo a year if the latter could effect economies more 
than equal to the additional salary. The same rule obtains 
all through commercial life in America, and there, I think, 
more than here, men in the higher positions are paid not ' as 
httle as they will take,' but, rather, ' as much as they can 
prove that they are worth.' The result is that Americans 
generally, and American mill superintendents in particular, 
are like the Athenians to whom St. Paul preached, except, 
perhaps, that they are more anxious ' to hear ' than ' to tell ' 
some new thing. The Unknown God to whom they set up 
their altar is the next new idea or invention which shall 
enable them to reduce their cost of production and obtain 
an increase of salary. It is this which makes America the 
inventor's paradise and keeps her industries in the van of 
technical progress, which explains partly why the principle 
of the warp-stop motion, invented in England three-quarters 
of a century ago ; the idea of automatically renewing the 
supply of weft, which was hit upon by Rossetter forty years 
ago ; the electrical warp-stop motion devised by a Bradford 
man ; the famous automatic loom invented by James North- 
rop of Keighley, and many another English invention, have 
all been practically applied and developed and exploited 
in America. 

I say that the superior receptivity of the American mind 
and the American's greater enterprise ' partly' explain these 
things because I think that the whole explanation is as much 
economic as psychological. As M, Lisvasseur has said, 
'The inventive genius of the American has certainly 
been stimulated by the rate of wages. The higher the 
price of labour, the greater will be the effort of the entre- 
preneur to economize in its use. Moreover, when machinery 
has made the labourer more productive it is possible to pay 
him a higher wage. An increase of $1 distributed over 100 
units of product means an increase of only 1 cent per unit ; 
distributed over ten units it causes a rise of 10 cents in 
the price per unit. A manufacturer considering the pur- 
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chase of a machine which will cost $10,000 and replace four 

labourers, but which must pay for itself in ten years, will 

not hesitate to make the purchase in a country where 

wages are $500 per annum, A manufacturer in a country 

where wages are $200 cannot use the machine, however, 

because it would cause an annual loss of $200,' An 

example is afforded by a tabulating machine which was 

, used with economy and success in preparing the reports 

. of the eleventh census at Washington, where wages 

I were $2 and $2,50 per day ; whilst at Vienna and Rome, 

' where wages are much lower, experiments with the same 

machine were not so encouraging. 

Some English manufacturers are, of course, more intelli- 
gent and more enterprising than many Americans, but 
when every allowance has been made for the differences 
in their situations the conclusion is hard to resist that the 
average English manufacturer is more conservative — more 
cautious, if you will — and more liable to reject a good 
thing because it happens to be new and hitherto untried, 
than the average American manufacturer. The English 
inventor of an important improvement in textile machinery 
has given me the following account of his experience : 

The attitude of Lancashire manufacturers towards novel- 
ties is decidedly sceptical Each wants to see the new 
thing well tested by somebody else before he tries it. Six 
years ago the average small manufacturer regarded anyone 
who approached him to urge the adoption of a new kind of 
machine with pity. He looked upon you as a crank, a 
person with a ' bee in his bonnet," and if you tried to argue 
with him he would not listen to your reasons, but would, as 
hkely as not, turn on his heel and leave you talking, But 
now there is a great change. Now such a man will listen 
to you — for a moderate time— and say that no doubt your 
invention is ' bound to come,' although he himself will not, 
except in rare cases, do anything to assist its coming. But 
by degrees conditions mote favourable to inventive enter- 
prise are being created. Inventors, however, cannot live on 
air. 1 have had one or two mouthfuls of it, and I found 
it not very nourishing. 

Then, he continued, when the stage of practical trial is 
at last reached, how different the EngHsh method is from 
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the American ! When the American mill superintentH 
has made up his mind to try, say, a new automatic loom, 
and has obtained permission from his directors, he tries it 
thoroughly. He puts in 50, 100, or 200 looms, and having 
done so he recognises that his reputation is more or less 
staked on their success. If any defects or difficulties 
appear in their working, he applies all his resources to 
overcome them, and he watches very closely to see that 
everybody else who has anything to do with them tries to 
make them a success too. The result, in nine cases out 
of ten, is that the preliminary hitches are overcome and 
success is achieved. The English manufacturer, on the other 
hand, will put in, or allow you as a favour to put in, four or 
eight looms ; probably everybody in the place will regard 
them with suspicion, every hitch in their working will be set 
down against them as an inherent defect, and perhaps in the 
end they will be thrown out as useless, and the manufacturer 
will see in their ' failure' merely a justification of his reluct- 
ance to have anything to do with them. In the meantime 
his more wideawake competitor may have taken the same 
imperfect machine, nursed it into practical efficiency, and 
may be making money by it. For every new invention, as 
a recent writer has aptly said, ' has its infancy of weakness 
and failure, its adolescence of partial adoption and doubtful 
success, and its manhood of completion and achievement. 
Unfortunately, the natural conservatism of human nature is 
apt to deride the early failures and to prejudice the invention 
so as to delay its adoption.' 

I have dwelt at some length upon this contrast between 
the spirit in which the American and the English manu- 
facturer apply the principles of sound business management, 
because 1 believe that herein lies the most valuable lesson 
which the Americans can teach us. If that is once thoroughly 
learned, all the rest will follow naturally. Without it, we 
may adopt this or that automatic loom in a half-hearted 
fashion and make other minor changes in our methods with- 
out being much better off than we are to-day. It is no part 
of the object of this book to advocate the merits of any one 
of the various labour-saving machines which the writer has 
seen successfully employed in America, and the writer would 
even warn his readers to remember that, as in the case of 
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the tabulating machine already mentioned, the value of such 
appliances often depends upon their economic environment. 
But some readers might be disappointed if no attempt were 
made to indicate, however roughly, the saving that might be 
effected by American automatic looms in Lancashire. 

It should he borne in mind that they are plain looms and 
are best adapted for weaving the coarser and simpler fabrics. 
Before giving ray own calculations, I may say that an 
English sheeting manufacturer of my acquaintance, whose 
weavers run on the average three ordinary looms each, 
estimates that 1,100 Northrop looms would produce as 
much cloth as i,ooo ordinary looms, and could be run at a 
saving in wages, after allowing for interest and depreciation, 
of ^91984 per year of fifty-two weeks, or £^ per loom. He 
assumes that one weaver wiU run twenty of the automatic 
looms. It seems a good deal to expect of the Northrop loom 
that it shall produce only 10 per cent, less cloth in a given 
time than the fast-running Lancashire loom, for it has been 
found in America that 160 picks a minute is about the most 
economical speed for the 32-inch Northrop loom, and 185 
picks for the 44-inch. Then, even if the figure of ^9 per 
loom per annum be accepted as approximately accurate, it 
must be subject to considerable deductions for extra 
tackling and stores (there being 10 per cent, more looms to 
be looked after, and ail being more elaborate machines) ; 
for extra labour to perform duties other than weaving, now 
performed by the three-loom weaver, but hardly to be ex- 
pected from a twenty-loom weaver ; for extra rent (or its 
equivalent), power, insurance, rates and taxes ; and, pro- 
bably, for an improved quality of warps to withstand the 
action of the warp-stop mechanism and reduce the number 
of warp breakages. Then, when all other deductions have 
been made, it is prudent to reduce the remainder by 15 per 
cent, as representing the ' margin of disappointment.' 

The following calculation, made independently by myself, 
is offered as what the Americans call a ' conservative ' 
estimate. It may err in the direction of caution ; I do not 
suggest that it would be impossible to obtain a better result 
than it shows, for it is an endeavour to indicate the minimum 
saving thai might be looked for. Here it is : 

Sixteen ordinary looms running at 220 picks per minute, 
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85 per cent, effective for fifty-four hours a week, put in 187 
picks per loom per minute, and, at 64 picks to the inch, 
produce 263 yards of narrow print-cloth per loom per week ; 
total production for the sixteen looms, 4,208 yards of cloth. 
The weavers* wages, each weaver having four looms and 
earning 6s. a week with each loom, will be 24s. each, or 96s. 
in all. 

Twenty Northrop looms running at 165 picks a minute, 
90 per cent, effective, would put in 149 picks per minute 
each and produce 209^ yards of cloth per loom per week, or, 
for the twenty looms, 4,190 yards. They could be run by 
one weaver, and for the purpose of the comparison it may 
be assumed that his wage-basis is 30s. a week, or 25 per 
cent, more than the wage-basis of the four-loom weaver. I 
assume further — and here I make a provision which has not 
been found necessary in all cases in America — that a yoimg 
person is employed at the wage of 6s. a week to assist the 
weaver in keeping the magazines supplied with weft. There 
remains a saving of 60s., from which I shall make the follow- 
ing deductions for extra expenses : 

£ s. d. 

Interest and depreciation for one week at 1 5 per cent 
per annum on additional capital expenditure, viz., 
;^22 per loom on sixteen looms (being the estimated 
difference in cost of automatic and ordinary looms), 
and four extra looms at £"^0 each — total, £^72 

Extra tackling and stores ... ... 

Extra cost of wraps (Jd. per pound)... 

Total ... ... —£'2 o 10 

Deduct this from £^ (the saving in wages), and there 
remains 1 9s. 2d. per week for the twenty looms, or, say, 
£2 59s. I id. per loom per annum (fifty weeks) for each of 
the sixteen looms displaced, or for the equivalent of a shed 
of 1,000 common looms, ;^2,995 i6s. 8d. From this must 
be deducted a proper allowance for the power required to 
drive 25 per cent, more looms and for the additional rent, 
insurance, rates and taxes, and from the remainder write 
off 15 per cent, as the * margin of disappointment.' 

Suppose that ordinary looms were already nmning, and 
it were decided to break them up and put in automatic 
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looms of the Northrop type, it would thea be necessary to 
provide for interest and depreciation on the entire cost of 
the twenty looms — say ^600 — which would come to 36s. a 
week, reducing the net saving to iis. 6d. per week for the 
twenty looms. The saving would be increased in propor- 
tion as the effective speed of the loom was increased. In 
my calculation the cost of the Northrop loom is estimated 
at £"30 (tlie price given to me in America), and the week is 
reckoned as one-fiftieth of the working year. 

One weaver often runs more than twenty looms in the 
United States, but the average for a whole shed of 32-inch 
looms is not, I think, often more than fifteen. In fixing 
twenty as the number in the calculation above, I have taken 
into account the superior average efficiency of Lancashire 
weavers, the shorter hours of work, the low speed of the 
looms, and the fact that provision is made for an assistant. 
This practically reduces the number of looms to ten per 
operative, and is, 1 think, a liberal allowance for any extra 
labour involved by more frequent warp- break ages and the ' 
use of cops instead of ring weft. The makers claim that 1 
where there are from ten to iifteen warp -breakages per loom 
per day, and the weft runs for five minutes without changing, 
one American weaver can run twenty or more Northrop 
looms. If there are twenty -five breakages a day the j 
weaver can run about fifteen or sixteen looms, and if there 
are thirty-five breakages ten looms. With mule-cop weft, ' 
they say, the capacity of the weaver is about two looms less 
than with ring-bobbin weft, on account of the time taken in 
skewering the cops. 

The following is another ' conservative ' calculation, 
showing the saving that might be effected by the use in a 
Lancashire weave shed of the Harriman loom, the typical 
American shuttle-changing loom. The movement of this 
loom is momentarily arrested when the shuttle is changed, 
and it is claimed that the loom can run as fast as any 
ordinary loom. I have, however, for the purposes of this 
comparison, put its speed at 10 per cent, less than that of 
the ordinary Lancashire print-cloth loom. I am told that 
the loom will probably be sold in England at about the 
price which I have assumed, and that it will be possible 
to apply the shuttle-changing mechanism and warp-stop 
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motion to existing looms at something like the cost indi- 
cated. 

Twelve Harriman shuttle-changing looms, running at 200 
picks a minute, 90 per cent, effective, would put in 180 picks 
per minute each and produce 253 yards of cloth per loom per 
week, or 3,036 yards for the twelve looms, as compared with 
3, 1 55 yards for twelve of the common looms. On the common 
looms three weavers, with four looms apiece, will earn 72s. per 
week, whilst one weaver at, say, 30s., and a tenter at 6s. 
(here, again, more labour is provided for than is customary 
in America) should sufl&ce for the twelve Harriman looms. 
This leaves a difference of 36s. in favour of the latter. 
Assuming the price of the shuttle -changing loom with 
warp- stop motion to be £2.^, and the cost of converting a 
common loom to be £iSi the extra expenses will be as 
follows : 

£ s. d. 
Interest and depreciation at 15 per cent, per annum on 

cost of converting twelve looms 2X £1$ (;^i8o) — one 

vVrCdv .*• ••* *•• .•* ... ... U \\J XU 

Extra tackling ... ... ... ... ...026 

Extra cost of wraps ... ... ... ...050 

Add cost of weavmg 119 yards of cloth, being difference 

in production of looms, say ... ... ... 036 

Total ... ... ... £1 I 10 

Net saving 14s. 2d, per week for twelve looms, or 
£7. 19s. per loom per annum — fifty weeks — or for a shed 
of 1,000 looms ;^2,95o. Deduct, as before, 15 per cent, for 
possible disappointment. 

It should, of course, be borne in mind that, in so far as 
these results depend upon an increase of 25 per cent, in the 
wages for the automatic loom weavers, they are purely con- 
jectural. What the wage-basis may be — whether this, or 
more or less — will, I conceive, have to be settled by the two 
parties to the bargain when the time comes. But it is 
obvious that until the price of the automatic looms is 
materially reduced the gain to be shared between labour 
and capital will be strictly limited. It will be noticed that 
in all these calculations a considerable part of the saving in 
labour cost is neutralized by the increased provision for 
interest and depreciation. This is due to the high initial 
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cost of the looms, the price of which in America is based 
not on the actual cost of making them so much as on the 
price that cotton manufacturers can pay without losing 
the inducement to use them. Whether Lancashire manu- 
facturers can afford to pay as much is questionable, but it 
is certain that unless they can see a substantial and assured 
profit they will not be induced to make any large outlay of 
capital on new machinery. There is, however, more than 
one promising English automatic loom being prepared for 
the market, or already upon it, whose competition ^vill 
doubtless have its natural effect upon prices. ^ 

Two important questions remain — the first commercial, 
the second industrial. 

' Can the automatic loom produce cloth saleable on the 
Manchester market?' 

The answer is that it already produces in America cloth 
which competes successfully with ours in the East, and 
there is no reason to suppose that it cannot be so modified 
as to produce the cloth that Manchester buyers want. 

' How will the trade-unions regard the introduction of 
labour-saving machinery ?' 

That remains to be seen ; but unless the Lancashire 
weavers belie their reputation for sagacity they will welcome 
any appliance which will raise the standard of wages by 
25 per cent, or thereabouts. 

But what of the weavers who are displaced ? No doubt, 
if automatic looms were installed throughout England simul- 
taneously in place of the existing looms, many weavers 
would be thrown idle until cheapened production had so 
stimulated the demand for woven goods that new mills 
would have been built to cope with it. But the change will 
not come suddenly. Even in America, where changes are 
so much more rapid than here, this one has come by degrees, 
and is yet far from complete. There, as I have shown, 
although 85,000 automatic looms are running, the demand 
for weavers is greater than ever. In America, as elsewhere, 
the proportion of labourers to the whole population has 
actually increased concurrently with the change from hand 
to machine labour. Between i860 and 1S90 the population 
doubled, the number of persons engaged in manufacture 
' See Appendix. 
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was nearly tripled, and the motive power employed was 
quadrupled. Between 1850 and 1890 our own motive 
power in England increased more than sevenfold, and our 
population by more than ten millions. America and Great 
Britain are to-day the greatest machine-using covmtries in 
the world, and nowhere else is the general condition of the 
workers so good, except in undeveloped colonies, where 
also machinery is largely used. The weavers, then, should 
welcome rather than fear the automatic loom ; in one form 
or another it is, I believe, one of the instruments by means 
of which, with intelligent and enterprising management, the 
English cotton industry can not only stall off the challenge 
of American competition, but even regain the clear lead that 
has been lost. 



APPENDIX 



I 



THE newly-awakened interest in mechanical devices Ibr 
reducing the labour cost of weaving appears already to 
be stimulating the inventiveness of British machinists. 
Several ingenious attempts to transfer from the weaver to the 
machine the tasl: of changing the shuttle and restarting the loom 
have recently been brought under public notice by different makers 
of textile machinery in Lancashire and Yorkshire, but none of 
them contains greater promise of practical utility than a self- 
shutUing loom which is about to be put upon the market by 
Messrs, William Dickinson and Sons, Limited, of Blackburn. An 
opportunity of seeing this loom at work has been affuTded to me 
smce my return from America. 

In its general outlines it closely follows the ordinary type of 
Lancashire loom ; it has a. loose reed, the picking is done from 
above the sley (instead of from beneath it, as in the American 
looms), and the crank arms are as long as in any ordinary loom, 
thus leaving plenty of room for all the shafts necessary for weaving 
such goods as satteens and drills. Like all other English automatic 
looms, it changes the shuttle, and not merely the weft in the shuttle, 
when a fresh supply of weft is required ; and this change is effected, 
not when the loom is running at full speed, but during a momentary 

eause. It was weaving a common shirting, with ordinary Black- 
um warp and weft, in a dry atmosphere at 2 to picks a minute, 
and the shuttle -changing mechanism was working with absolute 
smoothness and precision. The absence of any jarring impact and 
the simplicity of the working parts were particularly noticeable. 

It is difficult without the aid of diagrams to explain the mechanism 
by which the shuttle is changed, but the foUowmg description may 
serve to indicate its character. The loom has three pulleys — a 
fast pulley, which drives it at lis normal speed, a loose pulley, 
and between these two a changing pulley, which, when the strap is 
on it, drives the loom five and a half times slower than its- normal 
speed, and brings into play a series of clever mechanical devices at 
the other side of the loom. As soon as the weft-fork engages the 
weft -hammer (by reason of the absence of «eft), the picking motion 
at the right-hand side of the loom is suspended, the cloth ceases to 
be taken up, and the loom runs on by its own momentum for three 
picks, when, with the help of a brake, it comes to a standstill. In 
consequence of the cessation of the picking motion at the right-hand 
side of the loom the shuttle always comes to rest at that end of the 
sley, and opposite to the back of the right-hand shuttle-box is a 
magazine containing seven shuttles filled with weft. 

The following cycle of movements at the right-hand side of the 
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loom (which, be it noted, is now being driven slowly by 1 

changing pulley) now takes place : A hinged wooden stop-buffer 
attached to the front frame of the loom, and hitherto held up clear 
of the shuttle-box by a spring, is drawn down, so that when the 
sley comes forward the wooden slop-bufTer is struck by two spring 
buffers on the shuille-bon, and these, being driven m, push the 
spent shuttle out at the back of the boit, leaving the back of the 
shultle-box open. As the sley returns tou-ards the back-centre 
the spring buffers come out again, leaving the box clear and empty. 
In the meantime, as the sley is travelling back, a new shuttle, 
which has dropped down from the magazine on to two steel bars or 
needles that are moving forward to meet the sley, is pushed into 
the empty shuttle-box, and the back of the box is closed. This 
happens when the sley is at its back-centre, and simultaneously 
with the dosing of the box the strap is brought back to the fast 
pulley. Not until after the loom has run for three-quarters of a 
revolution at full speed does the picking recommence. 

The pulling down of the wooden stop-buffer, the pushing in of 
the new shuttle, and the closing of the door at the back of the 
shuttle-box, as already described, are done by rods and levers set 
in motion by the tappet shaft. On this shaft are two collars, one 
made fast to it by a couple of small set-screws, the other loose. 
with a deep worm or spiral groove cut in it, and separated from the 
fast collar by a stout spiral spring. When the driving strap is on 
the changing pulley, a bolt is made to engage the worm on the 
loose collar, so that a lateral motion is set up, which first brings a 
brass fang on the fixed collar into contact with the rod that pulls 
down the stop-buffer, aud afterwards brings a bowl, also on the 
fixed collar, into contact with the levers that push in the new shuttle 
and close the box. All this, which takes so long to describe even 
imperfectly, is done almost imperceptibly within a very few seconds. 
The pause in the running of the loom is, as has been said, only 
momentary. 

The loom will, 1 understand, cost about /t6 for the 4omch size, 
and the cost of converting ordinary Lancashire looms will be about 
j£g each. The inventors are two Blackburn men — namely, Mr. 
Talbol, who has worked as a loom-maker in America and other 
foreign countries, and Mr. William Rossetter, son of the William 
Rossetter who invented the first automatic loom forty years ago. 
Mr. Rossetter the elder had three patents for automatic looms, one 
of which was taken up by the late Mr. Colin Mather, of Manchester, 
and another by Messrs. Howard and Bullough, of Accrington, 
whilst the third he worked himself. But his inventive genius was 
too far in advance of his time ; it is only now that the value of such 
inventions Is beginning to be recognised in England, 
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Tw VflHifHi. Sinaliva. £% u. ml. 

BbIbwoCJ. C. ObXD.D. SceChuiclunnn's 
BibK 

BiiIst(H. Muuc). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOBl LISTS' 
ANNUAL FOR 1906. Dtmyini. ys.ed. 
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BofwaD (Jobn). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Ediud, with an Iatrc>cltt<:I»n, 
ly C H. FisTH, M.A. With 39 Illuitra- 
Uoos by R. Annino BELt. Cr-. e>w. 6s. 
Sec nine JJhruy of Devotian nnd 
StAtidATd Library. 

Bnrcb CO. J.). M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAl. SCIENCE. IDus- 



.u (EdmimdV £^ Siudiird Llbtuy. 

Bom (A. B.i D.D., Reelor of Huodswonh 
and Prtbf ndary of Lichfield. 
Sec Handbt»)u of Theology. 



tarn CJ. H.), B.D. THE CHURCH- 
MAlTs TREASURY OF SONG. 

•cted ai^ Ediltd liy. f'aif Ino. jj, 6J. 



Ckiaftr Edilittt, 61. 
A ColoDial Edition is alia publiibed. 
BaraXRoboTt}, THE POEMS or. Edited 



BDTtoa (Attred}. S« LF.L. 

Biuaell (F. W.). D.D., Fellow end Vice- 
PrincipaL of Bruanojie ColleeCt Oxford. 
CHRfsTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS : The Bnmpion 
Lectures for 1^5. Deiny Zva loj. 6ti. ntt, 

Butler (JotrahX See Standatd Librur- 

C^decoK (iWed}, D.D. See Uudboelu 
ofTheolosy. 
.-.A Am «;,), HendmBMeroftbeNor- 



Cambridfe (Ada) llVlrs. CroMl. 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. 
7.. 6rf. 

CaaaiDS (aeOTEe)- See Liiile Library. 

Caper A. F. HT). Se^ Oxfoid Bioeraphifs. 

CaraloaatJplui}. SeeLP.L. 

CarMo nHoaiBA THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Fletchu, Fellow of Migdaleo College, 
Oxford. Thrtl *■(/-»(«, Cr. Bkj. i3r. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With nn Introduclion 
by C H. FtHTH, M.A.. and Notes end 
Appendices hy Mn. S. C. LaiiAS. TAm 

CarlyJefR.nLandA. J.), M.A. See Leaders 
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CbesterfleU (Lord), 'THE LETTERS OF, 
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tibwT aod tjoiK BdoL. .a .^ ^ 
Danr (ItkkuA. THE PAGEANT OF 

C^kmrbrJoiD PoLUTLavB, tLL /llTte* 

Daida (K. W. C? U.A..'Ft£aw ud Tatar 
oTBidlioi CdDcr. AutbDri/ * Cbxikmnn.' 
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ANOANGEVIKS:io66-un. WiibUalB 
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Dumer (Mabel). 

CHRIST. WLih 
by E. FoitTBscuB- 



(Liion). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 



See Unit Libi 



Swift, M.A. 
IckBU (Charloi). 



POEMS, Cr. Bm, 



IHlddnHO (O. L.), M.A., PcUn 
Colleee, Cajnbridgc. THE 
VIEW OF LIFE. J^iflk E 

Dlckwn (H. N.). F.R.I 
METKOROLOGV. IUiwmk 



DOIoD (Edward). S 

ud Liltle Boak^ Di 
tHtcbfleld (P. HA 

STORY OF OUR 

tsl °" 
OLD 



LE PlD»Dl Tim 



Sdilit- 



>. IllusIntEil. ,WdW 



ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Skou/ Edilian. Cr. Bi-j. 

Doney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. i^c y. 6d. ml. 

DouEliu (JaoiM). THE MAN IN THE 

POLPIT. Cr. s™. ai. 6rf. Kt 
Dowdcn (J.), D.D.. Lord Bishop oT Edic- 

Dra2e(a.). See Books on Buhmm. 
Driv«r(S. R.\D.D.,D.C.L., CuionofChrlji 



OLD TESTAMENT. 
See EiUo Weitaiinsur (^otamectaricx, 
Dry (WakeUDK). Sec Lillli Guides. 
DryburBt(A. R.). See LUtle Books on Ai-l. 
DuEOld (Cbortes). See Books oa BuEinens. 
DonuB (Alenumer). MV MEMOIRS. 

TruisUled by E. M. Wa--l^b. Wiih Por- 



Illusliat 

Cr. Sdo. u, 6A 
Ouiutmil(X7E.). R.Sc 

awks and Texibooks of 
Dorbain (The Eul of \ 

CANADA. Wilt- — '■ 

Dutt(w. A.). TH 



WllJ) LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
i6 lllattnuions ia colour br Puhk South- 
OATE, R.B.A. SicMi Mdiliait. Dimt 



See alu littls Guidm. 
eai1e(Jobn),Bbhopi>fSAlubiiiT. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE. oh A >IECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Foil 

8(lBHii>da(MiilorXE.% SeeW.B.Wood. 
Hdwardt (dement), M.P. RAILWAY 

XmiiiJ. CnminiBt. u. (W. nifi 
BdivanU (W. Oauglmi). Sec Commeicul 

BKaQ(nerce). See LP. L, 

HEcrtoa (H. E.X M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and CheiLper Issue. Dimy St». 71. 6d. nil. 
A Colonial Edilion ii aliajioblUied. 

Bllaby (C. O.). See Liitlc Guides. 

EUertan(P.a.). See S. j. Stone. 

BUwood (Tbomai), THE HISTORY OF 
THELIFEOF. Ediled by C G. Cfuht. 



:ra*mua. A Book called 10 Luin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIAN!, 
find in English the Muiul of (lie Chrisdan 



ToibS^. ».). mTa 
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SOPHY C 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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OK, THE LIFE AND 
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See Standscd Libniy. 
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Firth (C. H.>, M.A. CROMWELL'S 
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BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS. 

AND WALL SHKUIiS. IJluuucd. 

fuif. In. u. M. ml. 
HUpilrlclL A. A. O.)- S« ATidecl Citis. 
(li*aEw(W.H.),M.A.,D.CI.,Hadiiiuur 

..r il.„ U,.n OuK SrboDL Ctadtubui. 
DENTS PRAYER BOOK. 

<>y MoUflNC AMD EVEMKG 

1 Litunr. With u Intndiic- 

»OL Wlt"M.A.,''wU!i«.^boi. ProfBsor 
of ftlUktl BcBnomyio M'Gill Ui.ivtru<y. 
"oatnl ECONOMIC PRlNaPUiS. 

a.). SceUttlcBookionAn. 



tllu^wed. 

If (J. P.). ROUND Se world 



A Caloniil EdicioD a 

(J, P.), ROU; _ . 

* WHEEL. Witli » 



Freorh (W,), M.A. 
releh (E4. i 



Sec TeitbiulLl of 
in). DAIRY BAC- 

U. Trinihled by ). R. 

vis.M.A. Siamd EdiHaii. 
«. 31. 6J. 
KLA Sec CbunJinun's 

_^ d stead (D.W.). THE 

i.uhPi^te rugby footballer, 
on the new zealand system. 

Wilb HI) Accoam ef tb* Tour of ihc New 
Zcsludcm in Enztud. Wlih 3S llliutiii- 
llDOi. SiOKdB^iitM. Otmrtn. i<is.6d. 

Sew. n.). See Utile Guides. 
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aibblBI (H. da B.), IjtI.D., M.A IN. 
DUSTBV IN KNULAND: HISTORL 
".ALOUl'LINES. WiilijU.pt. fHtrl* 



Villi Mica uidFliiB. Cr.Si.. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 



afBdmrd). THE DECLINE AND 

(■ALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Nous, Aniendiaa, uid Hapi, 
■- ' " " ■■.A^LJtt.IX.ReBimPnj. 



LL.D — 

Ses *l» Sundud LIbraiy. 
Olbsoa (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Biihep of 

Gloaresrer. SeeWBFiDimterCaTmiienun«» 

HMdbooki of Theology. «nd Oiford Bb- 
ai^^(AlR.). Su Uitle Boaki on Art. 
OIou (M. R.) and Wyatt [KaU M.). A 

BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 

With >4 llluMntiaoi in CoIdoi. Z>a>^ 

3m. .oi. 6rf. M(. 
Qodfre; (eitxabetfa). A BOOK OF RE. 

MEMBRANCE, Edited by. Fcaf. Bm. 

1u.6d.-ut. 
aodlcy (A. D.\ M.A., Felio* of Magdilen 

Colliec, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 

m^E-^ium. feat. inc. ■a.id. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Siamd EdiHen. 






W.^KE FIELD. 

See also l.P.L, and Staodaid tibtary. 

aoodrldi-Fracr <A.). IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE. Dim^iee. js.6d.iul. 

A Calonul Ediiion ii also published. 

Gorit (Rt. Kan. Atr Jaba). THE CHIL. 

DREN OF THE NATION. Siamd 

Eiitum. Dtmj fini. ji. 6d. Ml. 

Qondse (H. L.t, M.A., Princij»l of WclU 

Theol(ij;icalCalle£<. See WuimiiislcrCgm- 

Qnthsa (P. Aadenon). THE RURAL 

EXODUS. C... Bcj, M. &t 
Orannir (P. S.\ M.A., UilD. PSYCH- 

OLOGY. TtLird E^tfm. Cr. Btw. a. M. 
THE SOULOF A CHRISTIAN. CnSw. fit 
dray (E.M'QueeB). GERM ANPASSAGES 

FDR UNSEEN TRANSIATION. Cr. 

Set. u. &£ 
Gray (P. L.X B.Sa THEPRINCIPLESOF 

JiIAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 

an Elementsiy Text-Book^ With iSi 

Ddeiuiu. Cr. Rpg. 3r. 6d. 
Qnen (O. BiuddandX H.A., Ute Pdhn 

of Si. John's CaU.^. Oion. NOTES ON 
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aolon (Loulu I.). HURBEI-L 
FRdTJ£i£: Memoranda and ComiaeDIs. 
llluitisitd. Dtmj^arjc. ica.6d.iut. 

OwvnaCM. L.}. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Nev uidchcapc-uiuc Reyaiiva. ^-net. 

Kacketl (Jobnl B.D. A UlSTORV OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRDS. With Mapi md Illustrations. 
Dimy Sm. I St mf. 

HbiUod (A. t.\ Sc.D., F.R.G. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illuslntioos uid a 
Mu. DtHty Bpft 15J. 

Hwlfrald(R. A.) and Qlbbln* (H. de B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 

■(r"'nO "nil ^e«l (W, 0.). 



ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
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GREAT ZIMBABWE, 
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D™ A sai 

OVAL NA\ 

H«iiuy (JnniM OX M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORlCIlT OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr-. Bw. (5j. 

THEWISDOMOFTHEDESERT. Fcaf. 

Ha^e^rtin). ' So Cdi. ,..._.... . ^......■. 

H»Jfe (A. T.l, M.A, THE CONSTRUC 
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^^ Oicfofd. THE LIFE AND 
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AT INTERVALS, J-ufSw. -n-inLmt. 
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Heiuan<H. H.), B.D.,CuionDrWeiCaui>Hu. 
APOSTOLICCH!USTlANITY:A»Il]ni- 
tuied by Ihe Einsdu of Si. Psiil (s the 
Corin[hi;>D>. Cr. Bm, Si, 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Histobical hhd 



SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. Iw. 

■u.td. 
Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 

A Day Book of Proic and Vene. Pcmf. 

Em, u. A'/, «'. 
Heywood {W.j. PALIO AND PONTE: 

A Book a\ Tuican Games. lUiutiated. 

SfyalSw. 911. >>«. 

Sre akn St. Fcancu ofAuili. 
t11lb<irt(T.]. See Little Blue Booki, 
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HlII (Henry), B.A,, Headmulerofihe Bay's 

Huh School, Worcester, Cape Colony, A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC 
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Hiild(C. Lewll). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 

PAscoa, and » PhDtO(ia[^ Cr. Sm. Si. 
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Hlrat(P. W.) SeeBooluon^oiben, 
Hoare(J.D<niKlaa). ARCTIC EXPLORA- 

With tS Illnstration! 

Hobtaouae (r- " ■ — 

THE W -^ 



my Bo*. ,1. 6d. Ktl. 

louae (Emlly> THE BRUNT OF 

IE WAR. Wfih Map and IIIuitiatioDi. 

Jo{L.'t.), FdlowofCCC, Oilord. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
DimytM. j.ai.6d.fut. 

Habaon(J. K.\ M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : A^tudy of Economic Priwaplea. 
Cr, a™, M. Srf. Ml. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Siilk Eiitan. 
Cr. Sn>. ij. 61L 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Third Biilitn. Cr.»tv. it.6d. 

Hodeklll (T.), D.C.L, See Leaders of 

HixlB»on(MrB.W.)HOWTO IDENTIFY 

OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN, SasnJ 
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HoraEC Ser CUi^ul TniuIailoDE. 
Hor>biirKli(e.US.),M.A. WATERLOO; 

A NiTTUivg and Crilidsn. Wiih Pluu. 

SmnilSdiliBn. Cr. 8m. ji. 
See aisa Oxford Biogr^ptucL. 
HortbCA. C.\ ScsTcnbo^sDrTKhnolMT. 
HartoBdLP.I.D.IX SuLeulenofReliitiau. 
HodeCAlBnmdar), MANCHURIA, wiih 

IlliKtruiaas and a Mip, StcamI Sditim. 

ACokinial Ediliaa i^ aUo publlsbui. 

How (F. D,> SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS, With PorlraiB and lIliiMra- 
tion^ Se&md Editien. Uetny &zjg. -js. 6d^ 

Hovdl (A. a. Pemri). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. TntDilated aod uraaged fay. Cr. 
Siv. U-. 6d. tut. 

HowelUa.). TRADE UNIONISM— New 
AND Old. F-rurlA Ediliini. Cr. Soo. 

Hudaon (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. lUoHnUnl. 

HuBg^ns (Sir ^Wmim), K.CB., O.M., 
D.C.L.,F.K.S.THEBOYALS0fclETY; 
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THECITtESOFSPAlN. Stc<md KdUiii^. 

Coloui, b»A. W. RiMiiicTOB. Dcmytta. 

FLORENCT AND°NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. With Coloured IlluUratiou hy 

A Colonial Edition 11 aUo piibliihed. 
ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Ediini with 

an Inlroduciian. Fcaf. Sm. v ^^ '"'- 
f1uttoa(R.H.). SteLeadM " "■ 



tt(P. A.> A SI 
.OREN(iE. Di 

lb«n (Hanrlk). BR.AND. A Diama. 
Translated by Wii.liam Wilbdk. Third 
Ediliin. Cr. t-vs. 31. (J. 

iDce <W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Toioi of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Leeliirea for 
iBm. Df«S 8". '^i- 6a^ «f. See also 
LifaraFy of Devotion. 
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See Teitboolu of 
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ihei (C. Te'.I THE PRAISE OY 
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logy. with a Preface by Sidnkv Leb. 
Dttitr %BS. y. td. net. 
HnbM (Thoauii). TOM BROWN'S 



jBCkMH (S.X M.A. See CotnmMci.il Seiio. 
JaekHn (P. Unmllton). See Little Guldea. 
Jacob (P.), M.A. Sec Junior ExaiDiiuIuii 

Ja«iie»(W.K.N.), A.R.CS.,A'.E.E, See 

Textbooks of TedinQliwv. 

Jeoiu (J. Stepben). TRUSTS. POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cr.tsB. 11. 6d. 
See also Books on Biuineu. 

JeffrntltD. Qwyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Desmbed and lllunratedrnth 14 
Coloured Piaure^. S-atcrRuriLl limti. ii.td. 

Jenks (E.), MJL.. Reader of '— - =- ■'■- 
University of Oxford. "■"" 
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Jevoaa (F. B.X M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
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Tnuttiated. Bimylve. iai.id.tut. 
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ACTS. <:r.8H. 

COHMERCEINWAR. Ra^ivt. iji.iul. 

JoajaatBca). S« Sundan) Ulnrv. 

JbUhu (Lady) bI Norwlcb. REVELA- 
TIOKS OF DtVlKK LOVE. Ediled by 
GaacK Wbukjii-ic. Cr. Sro. 31. &/. 

JnveiuL S« C1s«ca) Tmubixuu. 

■Kans.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plu (ciT ReuoD in EdocUiao. Ci-. Eiv. 



court, M.A. DfmrSoa. 71. W. « 

REALMS OF GOLD. Silccdons ft 

W«ki of. 5'fn^. Sm. 31. &/. uC. 

See aTbo Liak lihrafy and St 
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SPHINX. Ci-. atw, 31. 6rf. ■;/. 
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KKDnoiy {imnta Houebton), D.Q., Auisi- 
anl Lectnrei in Divinityhi the Unirajiry of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL-S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. WillilntraiJnction.DitMrlalions 
and NotB- Cr. Sss. 6[. 

iaiin»ln«(C. W.),M.A. THE CHEMIS. 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. lUus. 
B.teA _ C^. a«. «■ 6^. ^._,_ , ._^_ 



bSSLids. 



(RntrvA. BAKRACK-ROOM 



ii al3CinUi?>li^. 
(ITTIES. SUun 

A Calmuai E^tion u like publnhad. 

Knlebt (Albsrt E.). THE COMPLK1 

CKICKETER. Illmliatcd. Dtfv S< 

A Colonial Ellilioti ia alu pablilhed. 
Kd1^(H. J. C>, M.- ^~ ™ — •■ 

KDowmw (R. J.], M 

Tcstuaenl Eaegeiii 

LoEidon. SoeWTKtv ^ . __.__.__ 

Lamb (Oiulea and Muy), TH E WORKS 
OF. Ediicd by E. V. Lucas. IlluMnuri, 
iMSmMVaimma. Oikt^b*. ji-MiwA. 
See also LltIle)LiOiar)* and E. V. Lucu. 



LaBbert(F. A. H.). _ _ 
Lombroa (pTsfcwor). Seet 



Cm^and^pnituiey. 
Laiv ^wnitamL Sac Library • 



Ls Braz iAoBtole). THE LAND Of 

PARDONS. Traniloted by FnAMCiui M, 
GosTUKD. Iltnstrated in colour. Settml 

OF Pol "^''' ■" w.--" 



ORV OF 
E& Fnllr 

\ND af^^^H 



£ IN ENGl 



B> AMISTQRV 

ILANa Cr. >H, 



LclKl>(ParclvaI). THE CO MIC ENGLISH 



BlKbtPa „ 

GRAMMAR. 

Luck. /■«trSm'»,'iii.'«. w^ ' '" 
LewM(V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

tllutirated. Cr. Bw. u. &/. 
Lewis (Mrs. Owyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
lUuitraled. J^ct*.tvi. y.id.K4l. 
LlaletPortunfede). ExeLilcleBaoluBnArl. 
LlnleluleB(H.). See Andauary't BooVi, 
Lock (Walter^ D.D., Wanl»n of K.ble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Stcrmi EMlm. Cr. Bw. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. 



Embelliibed with 



'HE BIBLE i 
Cf.Sjv. 61. 
See alio Lcadert of Relicien and Libnrf 

.oekerCF.). Ste Ijiile Libtair. 



Messrs. Mbthuen's Catalcgdb 



ATONEMENT. 



. ETHICS AND 



Lane'cllow ClT W.). S«e IJnle Libniv. 
LarimBr (Qcarn Honce). LKTTKK^ 



I 
I 



A Co'aniiJ Ediuon is also publsiied. 

Lover (Samuel). S« I. P ll 

e. V. L. and C. L. a. ENGLAND DAVBV 
DAV: 0[, TheEnEliibmiin'iHindlwokto 
EffidEBcy. Illustrated by GKIBOiiMoiiitovr. 
fmrlA&atiim. "--■ - ' 



EdiHan. Dtmr Biv. «. 6<i. tul. 

A ColoTiial laitxDD is alto publiiliEil. 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND, With 

byHlKBERT MA1I3HALL. ^HlkEdUan, 

A Cclatiid Edillon Is al» published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With i6 

11lu»TUiDniin Colour by Nelson Dawhih, 

BndjfiothErllluslnElani. Pnrth Eiitim. 

A Col'onki Edition is aUo published. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSmNE. Third 

THE OPEN ROAD :a l!it'tlo Book for Way- 



Ens. u.; IndiaPaftr,^t.6. 
LodBit. See cubical Iiaiulai 
Lo'lleCL.WAM.A. Sm Commorciai sints. 
LydanCNael S-X Su Junior Scbool Books . 
LmdtnnniiHi.Mn. A.). WOMEN ANB 

THEIR WORK. Cr. 8tw. ii. to!. 



TORlCAl, ESSAYS. Edited byF. CMon. 

TACUB, M.A, TkncVglumt'. Cr. Szv, iSj. 

Tbc only edilidd of thtt book complelely 

M'AUen (J.' E. B.), M. A See Conuneicul 

S«i« 
MncCollach (J. A.). Sec ChutchmiD'^ 

MacCu^ (Florence A.). MARY 






McDeniiatt(E. R.X See Booki on finsiaeB. 
M'DowbIKA. S.}. Sec Otibrd Bioeuphies. 
MackBy(A. M.). EecChuicbmin-iLibiary. 
MaekllB (Herbert W.), M.A. Sea Aatj. 



CHILD. Cr.tvo. 



MagiiBB (Laurie), M. A A: 
WORDSWORTH. Cr. iva. 

nUliaffT(J. P-kLiU-D- A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully IllustrrnKd. Cr.ivn. bs. 

MidUud(F.W.>, LL.D.,Dowi;ineProftu<iF 
of the Laws of EaEland in tbe Univenitv of 
Cambiidse. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Jttwiiva. ji.6d. 

Maiden (H. B.y. M.A ENGLISH KE- 
CORDS. A Companion ta tbe Hiiloiy of 
England. Cr. Bw. ii. 6d. 

THE^NGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. SLcUi Edilam. Cr.tpt. 
II. erf. 
See aUn Scbonl Hisloilel. 

Marcbant (E. C), M.A., Fellow ' ~ 
houK, Canbcidgc A GREEK 
LOGY StccndXiitiia. Cr.lt 
~ ■ A.M. Cook. 



marr(J. EAF.R. 

lege, Cambridee. 

STUDY OF SCENERY. Samd EJititH. 



THE SCIENTIFIC 



AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. I 






_. ,. _ ..., AND 

HIS TIMES. '■■■ ■ 

Dtmf tvi. ji. da. ml. 
AColoDial Editioii is aim publiihed. 
Karvell (Andrew). See Little Libiuy. 
Maiefleld (John). SEA LIFE IN MEI 

SON'S TIME. lilusULitod, Cr. Bit 

o^the'spanish main. Wilb = 



Cr.il 



,_. .. a,), M.A., M.p. 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Saj. «i. 
-' uan(Mra. B. P.). COUNSELS OF 
E. J-'eup- 3». 94. td- mt. 
- _ ;PliiI)rTHE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

SKimlMdHiBH. 4"<- "■ neL 
MeUiiwa(BnuaaS.). ASHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 



LIFE. 
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RfGLAWyS RUIN! D.SCUMKD m Six- 
Lettim to tmk Right Hon. 
phChamberi-aih, M.P. Stsenlk Eii- 

'"■•Bllce). k 

CAJWAxfoN. c"stoT 

BtlUall (J. a.}. THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN 7": 

MILLA IS, Piesidant of Iba Rojnl Al^c 

Witti muiv |[[uamtiDTit, of which n iir 

Pfaalnenviue. Neat Bditim. Dtmr 

A Colonial Edilioti ii also published. 

MilUn {O. F.). PICTORIAL 

ING. lllu«™wd. Cr. Sm. 31, id. ml. 

nulls (C. T.X M.I.M.K S« TmbookE of 
TKhnoloFV. 

MUne <J. a.}. M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN ECYPT. Fully Illuiirattd. 
Cr. Sh. is. 

MIKon (Jobn). A DAY BOOK OF, 
EdiMd bj' R. F, Toimdtow. ''cit^ Sro. 

'Serij' 
minchln (I 
MltebelKK uiu 

OF BIOLOGY. 



E MAKERS OF JAPAH. 



Moulelll. C. 0.), D,D,,LordHi.ho, 



fV.A.),M.A. SmJ.T 

MonrajR.), LL.D. SEcADUquor 
NBvalOHlcer[A). Sot I. P. 1. 

^ull[W. a.)- skr.n. MbIi. 

Newman (EnuBt). HUGO WOU 



Newinan(Oeorffe),M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 



Illml 



Sicawl andCifa^r SililiiH. 

A Qdopiai Edician 'a also published. 
Moflat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 

PRUSSIA. Withmlli^sl™^.-oB^u TM'd 

Editiim. Dtmy Sve. ;i. 6d. fui. 
■MolllAO-' SooBooltionBusinM... 
Molr(D.M.X S« Llitle Librnnr. 
Mollnoa (Dr. Michael de). See T:ibrary of 

D«otion. 
Mimey (L. 0. Chloxza), M.P. RlCtlES 

ANDI'OVERTY. T/iirdEdiliim. Dtmy 

Montasu(Heiiry), EnrtofManchettcc. See 

Mont^w. A DAY BOOK OF. Ediieii 

by CT. Poua. Fcaf, too. 31. 6A lur, 
Moore (H.e.> BACK TO THE LAND. 



Sditii 



With 13 lllui 



NELSON-S 



■■■lady HAMILTON. *itL _ 

Stcmd Edilbrs. Z>iM> Biw, 7J. 6rf. «(. 

A Colonial Editian is also published. 

MoraaKIartacea.J.SeeBookaonBuiinai 

MorefSb-TbaaUB). See Suodard Librnrj 

IHorflll (W. R.i Oriel CoUe^ Oiford. , 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETE1 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II 



MnicblR-J.XIateof 

S«h«oIExainiDatii»S 



id Plans. Cr.Sr 
Oifton 



;ollege. 



c Health al St. : 
mtw's Hmpilal, and Msdicel Oflicei of 

Finsbury, INFANT m'oRTALIT^, A 

Social Problkh. With t6 Diagrams. 

Btmri^'o. 7s.6d.n1r. 
Newman (J. tt.} nod othen. See LHiniry 

ofDovolion. 
NtcboUfJ. B. B.>, 
NlcUlD "• ' " 

PAPEl 
NbariHU 
NarntD (Hiya Le a.\ THE LIFE 

SfR WALTER SCOTT. Illusm 

nemyS!"'. 7s.6d.1ul. 
Norregaard B. W.}. THE GRE 

SIEGE : The iDvesiouni and Fall of 1 

Arthuc. Illustrated. DBuwyim. toi.6d. 
Norway (A. H.}. NAPLES. Wiiba;! 

Quied Ihustratjocu by Ma 

HAcaa. StamdSdiliai. Cr. Sw, 6t 
Novalla. THitDlSCIPLESATSAlS AND 

OTHER FRAGMENTS. EdiudhyMist 

Una B.bch. Feat. Bra. jr. 6d. 
UldflBlIt (W. J.), M.A., Vcebendnry of 

Uncolr. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 

BaS»1> QK TKH CaTBCUISH O^ THJt Chuhth 

OF England, /^otf. Bm. 31. 6d. 
Oldbam IF. M.), B.A. Set Texibooki o[ 

OUpbeot (Mr^). SecLeadenofRciiiioB. 

C.l. M.A, Fellow of AllSuoIa', 

HISTORY OF THE ART 




lnHn(C. ^ 



OttlBy(R. L.}, D.D. See ^ Handbooks of 
Theolo^ and Leaders of Religion. 

OvertOQ (J. n.i. See Leaden of Religion. 

Owen(DoDElBi). See Boak-i on Business. 

0»ford{M. N,), orGuy'sHoaratal. AHAND. 
BOOK OF NURSING. TAird Edilum. 
Cr.ivo. 3s. 6d. 

(W. C. C.% THE SCIENCE OF 



r 



M 



Messrs. Methden's Catalogue 



XHter (OOtaHX A LOVER'S DIARV. 

•MHlT'l^ SHALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. J'™*. 8™. U.W. 
Mli^iM ( ritint PARAblSl IN SOLE 
PARADISOS TERRESnuS, OR A 
G-UtDEH OF ALL SORTS Of PLEA 

c.wT n/>WERS. ^#iiA £■ 

„-■■>. HELIO-TRt. „ 

r POSIES FOR SUNOIALS. 




THE EIGHTEENTH 



TURE IN ''' 
CENTtmv. 

SkiJid Liltle Booki m An Ind LP.L. 
I.ADT UARV WORTLEY MONTAGU. 



Ponni 



■nd 



PManaB(W-R 

QUESTlONl 



.\ NOTES OF AN EAST 



VATURE IN EASTERN 
A Kria of obumdom oc 
FUlwi, MaapvU. Rcptjtcs, 
cy<d CrutEvwu found in 
botshood, wjtn a list of the i 



.' by 'FtL^VK 



BOOK _ 
NIALS. With 14 

Fwce (E.* ».). 
CHRISTS 

Otmrr Siv. 71. e<t. 
r^d (kolwrIX ud Mmchtn (H. CI M.A. 

OXFORD. Wiii ic» Illiuinlioni in 

Colosr. Cr.eov. £1. 
Pfd (SMDer), Ut* Fellow •f Trinitr Cofleee, 

Olfilrd. anj Sccntiiry »> ihe Roval Ccin. 

miwoD on tbe Licence Laws. PRACTl. 

CAL LICENSING REFORM. SfctnJ 

Sdaiom. Cr. Rbs. 11. &£ 
~ ' ■ (J. P.), D,D. Stt Cbordunan'i 



P^^.M 



ixms i ilMH. FDoden), D.C I. . LL. D., Pre. 
rcwT of EEfpIoIoEy It Univmlty CoUtgt 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, tboh thb 

BaIUBT TlHBS TO THK pKXSIICT Dj>T. 
FoUf IHBttTMid. /" tin veluma. Cr. 

l>REHim.ITC Tl«5 TO XVlTB 

r. P!/ik£iiUn. 



.^ 



Rdhax Kcrrr. J. G. UiLn, M.A. 

Vol.. TI. EcTI-r IN THE MiDDU Acn. 

SrANicT Lahe-Poole, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. IDnHnled. Cr. 

hv. -a. id. 
SYRIA AND EGVrr, FROM THK TELL 

ELAMARNATABLETS. Cr.trr. a.6J. 
F.GVPTUN TALES, lllattnucd by T»v 



iTiVE ART. Wilh 
I. &£ 

- — --_, .- . ,^<- -- --- Bioenphiei. 

PfalUlMtU (BAcB). MY DF-VON YEAR. 
Wlih 38 [lIu.iraiiorH hy J. Lei Psrur- 
BKIDaB. Sectitd tvia Citaftr EdUAn. 



UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
IDuitiated by Claude SxaFHEOx. 
Cr. ^l•. SI. «*. 

Plarr (Victor Q.). Sec School HlSorin. 
PlatB. Sec Sundard Librarf. 
PUhIU. the CAPTIVL Ediicd, with 
an Intradactiiin. TeiEiial Nols. ind aCom- 
mcoury, by W. M. Ld-dsai, Fdlov nf 
'■)nMe,0>ford. Ofmyi 

'WiOttw (J. T.), 

;«SchMlEj 






Pom- (J, Patrick Le). A MODERN 

LEGIONARY. Cr. Sm. 6t 
Pollard (AlfceX S« Little B<»k< on Art. 
PoUard{A.W.X OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

IHmnalcd. Dimj^iv. ■js.fd.tit. 
PoOardCEUzaP.). Sec Utile Boekson An. 
PoUock (David), H.I.N.A. Bee Bogfei 011 

PotS^ C). M.A., F.US. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Ilinurated. S^a^ EdUien. Ct. Siw. 

Dnaor). THE MAKING 



•t4ce(L.L.),M.A..PdlowafOrH Conegc. 
O.on. A HISTORV OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fmirtlt Ed,: 

MODERN 



OF MAN. Gbog 
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' ^«IS 



d Row I 



THE MICRO- 

, on LonoaH IN 



ISM Of LONDON, 

colour. /» Tim Velamts. Small 

•Q<^C^', f. QuUkir Conch). THE 
TJOLDEN POMP. A Pkdcbssiom or 
Enqush Lmc^ SicettdEtUiioit. Cr. Sro. 

QueredD VDIena. Sh MiniiiDtF Libtur- 
a.R. and E.S.T'HI; WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr. Gn>. &I. 
A CoioDial EJiiion li >Iso pnblidKd. 






ART- 



DANTS 



tioos largety frma cc 



31. W. 
(B. W.\ D.D. S« Library cf 

ttumto (D.' WA M.A A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, Cr. 8™. 



RMbdaOt (HuUnn), M.A., FclJo* nni' 
Tntor of New CollEgt. Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 

SMva(j:j.).D.D. St, 
Rpwttame (Lawroici^, 
K»mai»l ( WiU 
ARmI Poddy. 



Roberta (M. E.). SkC. C, Chv 
RBbertsaa (A.). D.D.. Lord 
Kt«er. RGGNUM DEI. Tbi 



(C. Onnt). M.J 

illege, OtTotd, i 



CONSTITUTIONAI. 



RobertiDO (C.^CIrii.at} tnd Bortboloisen 

TORIC^ 

THE BRITISH EMPIRE. D<i 



L AND MODERN ATLAS OF 



RabertBan(Slra.S.),K.CS.L CUITRAL: 

The STom ot a Mmoii Sikgi. TAirrf 

£.lilicn. Illustrated. Cr.S™. u. &/. «/. 
RoblnaoD CA. WA M.A. Su fZhurchman'.^ 

Bible. 
Robfnioa (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 

OF DEACONESSES. Wilbao Inlrodoi;. 

Iloo by the lat« A/chbiEbop of Canterbury- 

RoMnMnidvS.). Sec ConnoIsHui'i Llbiuy. 

Rocbe4<mcauld (La). See Utile Libcaiy. 

RodweU (Q.). B.A NEW TESTAMENT 
CREEK. ACoursefor BeglDnei^ Willi 
m Preface by Walt«R Lock.D.D., Waidco 
of Keble Colleee- fcat.Srv. v-6d. 

ROB(Fi«d). OLD OAK FURNITURE. Willi 

R«era (A. Q. L.), M.A. See Boglu od 



HI. U.i Partly, tad. 
towntrcefJoaliiia). THE 
DRUG TRADE. A Kb-Si 



Riusell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
Wish IllusUiUiDDS by F. Brahcwvh. 



fUER 
Drmy Sua. 71. td. ittl. 
St. Aailem. See Library of Devol 
St, AuEuMiac. See UBrsry of D 
St. Cyres (Vlacannt). See Oi 



FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND BIS 
FRIARS. Newly iTMElaied by Wiluah 



Devotion. 
'Sakl'CH.Hniiro). REGINALD. Sectnd 



WESTMINSTER SCHOOU Illuttnleil. 

SMbaa (C ). See ByTsntine Teiii. 
Schmltt (John). See Byantinp t— » 
Scott (A. H.>. WINSTON 
CHURCHILL. With Portta 



-A. THE MECHANICS 

OF DAILY LIFE ■" ■ - - 



r 



i6 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



SelODs redmund). TCMMV SMITH'S 

ANIUfALS. lltu«ri»d by C. W. ObD. 

Smna E^Htm. Fcaf. 3tv. 11. 61L 
SiJutlSdiHn, u. 6<1 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 

Wilh II lllmtraliom by Augoeta GnesT. 

SiandJUillB^ Feat. 
Saittle (J. H.). M 

SOLDI! " ' 

■re rwiiidini. 

FeHoi 3 and 4 nn ready. 
FoUo I 'a tiDily reidy. 
Ste alig Atdcn ud Lillli Qauto 
Sbikctpeuc. 
Sharp (tx VICTORIAN POETS, f^. 



.ri DC- Gould, 
c Ollle BoqI 



'J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONA"l'A. Cr. Brw. 5f. 
hellty (Percy B.). A&0(JA1E; miKlegy 

on Cat dealh of John Kciti, Author ur 

■ Endymioii,' ilc. Vat. From Ih* typt* of 

Didol, laai. «. M/. 
heppwil (H. P.), M.A. Stc S. BatinE- 

liBrwBll (Arthar), MA. LIFE IN WEST 



E by Ibe Bishpn of 
GibnlUr. Willi Mips and Illnitnlii — 
Pail t. Cr. ivt. a.ld. ntl. 
SIcbel (Walter). DISRAELI; A Sri 

mPeiwiwlicy and Ideas. WIibjPDrtr. 

See aUo Oxford DiDeraphie^ 
SlDW(J.). Sn^LiltlEBHikionArL 
SlmoDRon (0. A.). FRANCE5( 

G U A R D I. With 4. PlaKs. /mfn 

tis. £'. SI. x'l. 
SkBKblBJ (R. E. D.). Sw Liule Books 

Stdpton (H. P. K.). See LEitie Books 



S>e alia Standaid Libraiy. 
Smith (Honwc and Jamu). 



RltHMETl'c 



JUNIOR ARif HJir """ "' 

»J. Walh Answert, or. uta. 
Snltb (Royde N. a.). THE PILLOW 

BOOK.: A GAriiie oP Mani Moods. 

Srcintd Editian. Cr. few. tr. eif. B^t 
South (R. MDdIc). THOUGHTS FOE 

THE DAY. Edited by. J^ca^ tvt. 

Wordswortfa, 



DtrnvSuff. ij.. 

neU (P. J.}. 1 



I itUiSj^ Edited b 



BOOK OF EXMOOR. 



BRITISH HISTORY. Dimxtce. «i. 6A 
aapboclei. Set Clswcal Tnulatieni. 
Somet (L, A.). See Junior Scbool BoekL 
Sautll(iVlItOdB.),M.A. SeeJouorScbDol 

Sootbey (R.V ENGLISH SEAMEN. 



Essex, and Rnleigh). Cr. ive. &i. 

See also Staniuj'd Library. 
SpeiKe(C.H.;,M.A. SeeSchool Exam 

ticin Series. 
Splcer(A. 0.\ THE PAPER TRAl 

Wilh Map! and Diagiams. Dim^ 

lU. lU. Mtl. 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. S« Leader. 



'(aley (Bdnnnbe^ 

FLORENCE. lHusti 



O DONT'S. 



ibe% THF, GUILDS 
■ ■ ■cimJEdil 

Slanbrldse (J. W.), B.D. 

Devotion. 
■StoncUHe.' GOLFDO'S 

Stcend £dil!«n. Faf.tvo. . 
Stud (O. W.). See D. Gallihe 
5ttidEBan(A. M. M.), M.A. 
INITIALATlNAr^ayLessont 

lary Acddence. mmh Edii 

FIRST LATIN 



FIRST LATIN READER, 
adapted la the Sbaner Latin 
Vocabuinry. SLxlk Bdilinrr. 



FROM C«SAR 



EXEMPLA LATIN A 
Tftird EMioH, Cr.'ifa. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THK BHOKTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
VonbuUrt. Ela>tn!kiuidClua*ir Rditiim, 

EdiHim. M. «i KhV.^.jk/. "*"" 
THE LATIN COMPOUtlD SENTENCE : 

RdIu and Eimiia. Stcimd EiHtum. 

Cr.tn. u.6ii. With Vocabuluy. u. 
HOTANDA QOAEDAM : MiKtll»n»ui 

Luin EjiCT-^™ — '■"— — ""I" —■> 



A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Stc^ 



TRANSLATION. TAird Edilii 



t VOCABI 



EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fiflk Edi- 
litH.mlud. Fea*.ipc. is.6iC 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. Witli Vocabu- 
l»ry. EoHrti Sdilhn. L i-'i>. is. 6rf. 
Kbv. y.n,l, 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 

PETITION: AminEBl aceoidinE lo Sub- 

Jccli. TIdrlinttk Edilisn. Feat. Sno. u. 

S« also SdliaoX Exanucition Series. 

StMl <_R. BUIott}, M.A., P.C5. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Wilh la 



•chool ERamiiuuioji S«in. 

(C), of Ihc Technical College, 
, and SnddwdB (P.) of Ihe 

.t CaWtst. Leeds, ORNAMEN. 

TAL DESIGN FOE WOVEN FABRICS. 
"" ■ " By SW. Tkird SJilim. 

..... M.A. THE CHIEF 

S OF THE CHRISTIAN 

FAITH. Cr. 9h. V erf- 
Sterne (Laurence). .W LMe Library. 
Steiry (W.J. M.A, ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. lUiutraicd. Dtmyiv0. }>.$./. 
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THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Fi/lanlh 

EMiion. Cr. liM. Si. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. S». bt. 



THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Stvctk 

HobbiU (jofan OUVET),' Author of ' Raherl 
OiunEc' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Cr. am 61. 

Hope (Aatbony). THE GOD IN THK 
CAR. TaUk Editimt. Cr. Sm. 61. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth SdilitH. 
Cr. Bw. 61. 

A MAN OF MARK, Fiflh Ed. Cr. tea. 61. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. SixiAEdiHoH. Cr.Svf. 64. 

PHROSO. llimtniicd by H. R. Miiiia. 
SLclHEdHiaH. Cr. am 6.. 

SIMON DALE. Ta^lnl-:i. SivtnlkEdilum. 
Cr.tv. 61. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. FimrlA Ediiini. 



. SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. IUu> 



OFLYTE Seamd Edidlat. Cr.l 
HouKb (Emeri ' 

BUBBLE. Iiiu&imua. Lr. u». 01. 
Hduman (ClemBncs). THE LIFE OF 

SIRAGLOVALBDEGALIS. C'.aw.ei. 
HyoB (C. J. CuIcUfle), Auihor of ' Captun 

Ktttit' MR. KORROCKS, PURSER. 

TkirdEditiM. Cr. iPK. 6s. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Jacobs {W. W.)^ r!"ANV CARGOES. 



A MASTER OF CRAFT IUusihiUbJ. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS."^' lJlMl?«Ki. SiilA 

EJidat. Cr. Btw. 31. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. E^IAEdi- 

lion. Cr. ScD. 31, 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. lUuBtrued. StvtMk 

EJilwn. Cr. too. 31. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illusl.aled. SifiilA Edi- 

At'°SUNW!'c^' port. lUuitrated- 

SeveMlk Eiiiliim. Cr. Bw. ti. 6d. 
Jamu (Heary). THE SOFT SIDE, Stantd 

Edi/i-i. Cr. Sm, 61. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Sim. 6*. 
TUE AMBASSADORS. Sicnul Sditun. 

Cr. St«. fc. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Editiim. 

Cr. 8w. &. 
Keayg (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 

Kester (Vansbaa). THE FORTUNES 

OFTHELANr' -" " 

(wieat (Hon- E 
IN IRELAND. 
S« also Sbilling Novell. 
LoQueaxtW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. Tkird EdUian. Cr. 



THE CLOSED BOOK. ThirJ HdilKn. 
THE VALLEY Of THE SHADOW. 



Levott-YeoU (5.). ORRAIN. Saimii 

EdidoH. Cr. 8eu. 6i. 
Londoil (Jack), Author oK • Tbi CiU oT <1 

Wild.' 'The Sm V- ■'■ "• 



M'CBitby (Ju«tla H.l. Author of ' in w«e 
Ktae.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. IlluiUaicd. Tkird Edilien. Cr. 



A HUMAN TRIBITY. Cr. Am. 6j. 
niacnBiiEbtBn(S.). THEFORTUNEOF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Tlard £dilio,t. 

Cr.ivo. 6i. 
Mulct (Lucbb), colonel ENDERBY'S 

WIFE. Fsurik Edilinn. Cr. 8m. 6i. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION Ntv, 

THE WAGES 'of 'sin! FlfUnttkEdiHon. 

Cr.s™. 6.. 
THE CAKISSIMA. Fourth Editiat. C. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. FimrthEdi. 

lioH. Cr. Bw. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALMADV. SesimlkEdUiim. Cr.Sc'o. 6i. 
ScB also BdoIu tat Beys and Giik. 
Maim(Mrs.M.e.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 



THE PARISH NURSE. Fimr 

Cr.Koo. 6j. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. 8ta. 1 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Ci-. ( 



ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 



THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

THE EG'laMORE PORTRAITS. TAird 

EdilioK. Cr. 6w. 6., 
Moniott (Cbarlea), Auihor of 'The 

Coluniii.' GENEVRA. Siumd EdiHsK. 

Cr. B™ 6i. 
Abrah (RictiBrd}. THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Sas«d EdilicH. (.V.Bco. 6i. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY, Sicend 



DUEL. Cr s™ fii. 
I THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Tiird 
EdilioH. Cr.ai-o. 61. 

EnalgoShillinsNovct.^ 
■— C*. E. W.l, Aurhor of "The Four 
— ' — CLEMENTINA. Ulni- 

_.. -Sdilimt. Cr.iva. Si. 

MoUere {KeleD), Author of ■ Coniir thro' 
the Rye' HONEY. Faurih Fdilun. 



Futhus,' < 



THE FERRYMAN. Siami Ediliin, 

Bko. fo. 
TALLY-HOI ^™j 



THE RAGGED MESSENGER. THr* ^ 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Sm. 



THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. 



S« sl» Buoki for Boys and Girli. ^ 

MeHoatR.}. C^SAES WIFE. ScctaJfl 

Editisn. Cr. Sdd. 6i. J 

Meredith IBUIa}. HEART OF UV >l 

HEART. Cr.ida. 6i. ' 

nuier (EBtber). LIVING LIES. Cn 

i Molly" (The Author oQ. THE 



IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bco. 6i. 

THE RED DERELICT. Suintd Editiiml 

C--. BMP. (Sj. 
MoDtreior (F. P.), 

Highways aod Hedrcs.' T 

■^'W EditloK. Cr. Sim. 6i. 



THE ALIEN. 



ACHILDOFTHE JAGO Fifth Edilltm. | 

TO LONDON TOWN. Suintd EJil«m. * 



THE HOLE INTHE WALL. Fa,, 



See also Shilling NoveU. 

Norri. (W. EA Au.hot o( ' 

HARRY AND URSULA. • 

~" OWD 1 



I 



Messrs. Methuek's Catalogue 



"Tf^ 



D (E. Phllltpi). MASTER OF 



THE LONG ROAD. With ■ Ftodi 

by Ha»olii Coj^hnc. Ck. Bw. 6i. 

Pidn (Barry). LIT^DLEV KAYS. 

Paring TaUbtrt). PIERRE ANt 

PEOPLE. Siiii Edilipn. Cr. Bn 

MRS. FALCHION. Pi/Ik Editirm. 1 



THE SWORD. UltB- 



THE __ _ 

lialed. Ninth EiiSiim. Lr. » 
WHENVALMONDCAMETOl 

Ths Story uf a Lost NspolEan, rtjtH 
EdltisK, Cr. ttif. 6i. 
AN ADVENTURER OK THE NORTH. 
The Last AdHUiuu of -Pretty Pierre' 



THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

SccohJ Edition. Cr. tea. 31. 6d. 
PembertoD (Mat). 

OF A THKONI 



PUIIimtt* (Eden). 



J PROPHETS- 



CHILDREN OF THE M1!>T Pifih Edi- 



THE SECRET WOMAN. EoHrlk EMliim. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. WiihaFronlLv 

piece. Third Editiat. Cr. Sr». 61. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourtk Editien. Cr. 

THEPOACHER'S WIFE. SemdEJilian. 

S« Olio Shilling Novell. 
Ptckthall (MannadnkB]. SAfD THE 
FISHERMAN. PiftkEdiUm. Cr. B™. 



FtmrikEiitian. 
ND OTHER 



THE MAYOR OF TROY. 

Cn Bm. 61, 
MERKY GARDEN A 

STORIES. Cr.ivo. is. 
Rawaon (MiiBd Stepney), Author of 'A 

LiulT of the Reeency.' 'The Labnmr'i 

Camedy,' etc. THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Cr. Brw. " 
Rhya (Qrace). THE 

SHEILA. SKndEdi....- 
RidEB (W. I>ett). LOST 



UcrMdElih 



. Cr.&tv. 61. 



Cr. 8™. y.bd. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. ANtBiSdilim. 

C'.Svt. v.6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illostrated. 

SECRETARY TO BAVNE, U.P. Cr. Bm 

JI.6rf. 
THE WICKHAMSES. FoMrlh EdilieH. 

Cr. Bh>. 61. 
Rolwrta (C. Q. D.). THE 



EART. IlLu 



8m 31. 6rf. 
DANISH 

rated. f(ftk 

lUlutralEd- 



EET 

HIS ISLAND 

ABAHDONED. StaMiEdiri<rM.Cr. eat 

Sec »]to hooka far Beys and Girli. 
" ^t (Adeline). "•"-•■" 



THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Stemt 

EdilioK. Cr. a™. 61. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 



(W.F.) THE MESSD 

«BBl»ShilliiiENo«U. 
ley(Bertba), ENDERBY. Cr.BM 
wick (Mrs. Alfnd^ Author of '< 



Sbell. 
5ld^-1 

IIIuilnlTc 



d), Author of 'Cyn- 

TUE KINSMAN. Wuk 3 
ibyC E. BKtK3[. SiastdSJ. 



(Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA. 

BONDS. Cr. b™. 61. 
Sunbury (George). THE I 
MlLLlONAIKtt. Cr. a™. 



PENNY 

SPINNERS or 

TRAGEDY IN C0«. 



Urqafaart(M.), 

HONPLACE. ScamiiEd. „ 

WBlaetnan(pBnl). THESONGOFTHK 



S« dIh) Shilling Novck 
WalfiCB. C). THE ANCIENT LAND- 
MARK: A Kcnlticky nsmuce. Cr. 3U). 



D (H. B. MorrlottV ALARDMS 



SEA LADY. C. 



THE HIGH TOBY. 



ShUUng Noi 
3.). THE 



Weyinwt(Stan]e|rl> A 



Tun 



jirof'Tbel 

TruL- (JUnjUKUKS 

RamancecflhcFrcrTnul. J 

Cr. 81W. 61. 
White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. 

EdiUn. Cr. a™. 61. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Sicimd Edilien. 

Wllliuiu' IMIU-Bery). THE BAR. Cr. 



Autborol 'MiSB Molly.' THE GREAT 

RECONCILER, 
BiUIour (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
Bw1ii2-0auU(S.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

ofT:urgenven. 

DOMITIA. 

THE FROaiSHERS. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

Bulow (Jue), Auihor of 'liUb IdvUi.' 

FROM THE EAST UNTO TH."? 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES, 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert). THE VlCTORa 
Bortriim (Oeorec). THIRTEEN EVEN- 



(Mr». C. N,), Anihor of ' The 



THE CASTLE OF THE 

Third Editiim- Cr. a™, a 
PAPA. Cr. Bw. 



THE PRINCESS PASSES. 



LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Siitk liditian. Cr. 3». fa. 
WylUrde (Doll), ■ ■ 



IN OS. 



THE LAND. 



r of ' Dodo.' THE 
A STRETCH OFF 



. THE POET'S 



Capes (Bernard). AT A WINTER'S 

FIRE. 
CbeBney (Weatherby). THE BAPTIST 

RING. 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

CIlllonKMrs. W. K.]. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb, Thomu. A CHANGE OF FACE. 

ColUnrwood (Hairy). THE DOCTOR 
OFTHE 'JULIET.' 

Coraford (L. Copo). SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 

Cottcrell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. 

CnuH (SteiibeD). WOUNDS IN THE 

Denny (C E,). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
Dicluon (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

Ivelyn). THE SIN OF 

1 JO. THE POOL IN THE 



; 



BREED. 
Dliiitnsoa ( 



SALT SEAS. 



Embree(C. P.). AHEART OF FLAMBl. 
1 (Q. ManvUle). AN ELECTRIC 



A DOUBLE KNOT. 



r 
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Plndlater (Mary). OVER THE KILLS, 
FlUitephan (a.). MORK KIN THAN 

KlNfi. 
Fletcher <J. S.). DAVID MARCH. 
LUCAN THK DREAMKR. 
Porrwt (R. E.). THK SWORD OF 

AZRAKL, 
PranclBdVI. G.}. MISS ERIN. 
aailoo (Toa^ RICKERBV'S FOLLV. 



N«Mt, B. (Mr*. Blaod). THE L 

AR? SENSE. 
NarTli(W. S.). AN OCTAVE. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
LADY. 



THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
aordoaCJuIlen). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD'S PEOPLE. 
OOH (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
' ■ (E. M'Qiwen). MY STEWARD- 



THE TWO MARYS, 
- - -, I..). AN ENGLISHMAN. 

Pruk). A MIXED MAR- 

5d«n). THE STRIKING 






Ra/n 



TIMK AND THE 
AUNT BETHU-S 



FORTUNE'S DAR 



"■a,?- 



VHA.MIL- 



eSbe 

•Iota' (Mn. CBHyn). ANNE MAULE- 

VERER. 
JepMn (Edrnr). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOPLE. 
KearyjC. P.). THE JOURNALIST. 
Kelly (RaKOce Flacb). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
ijiKffiiridse (V.) and Cooms (C. H.). 
E VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 



lymond ( 

LING, 

. jyner (Olive I'rattl. HOSALBA. 
Khyi(arace). THE DIVERTED VH 

LACE. 
Rlckert (Edith). OUT OFT] 

SWAMP. 

RobertOD(M.H.). AGALLANTQUAKER. 
Russell, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 
Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 

LITTE. 



\ GREAT LADV. 



UNDER SUSPICION. 



(lUchard). THE SEEN . 

THE UNSEEN- 



.. METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH BIDES CF THE VitlL. 

MajralllJ. W.), THKCYNIC ANDTHE 
SYREN. 

Maada <L. T.]. RESURGAM. 

MonUiDBM (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore lArthiu-l. THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



E CYPRESS 



THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL, 
SbBniU)n{W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 
StephtosCR. N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 

KING. 
Strain (E. H.). ELMSLtE'SDRAGNET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Esmfe). CURISTALLA. 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 
Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swail{AnDle). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
SwIfl(B«ijBsilD). SORDON- 
SIREN CITY. 
Tanqueray (Mn. B. M.). THE ROYAL 

QUAKER, 
TbninpaOD (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

lifeT^ 

Tr<if(i>rd-Tannton(Mrs.e.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION, 
Upward(Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD, 
W^neoiaa (PhuI). A HEROINE PROM 

FINLAND, 
BY A FINNISH LAKE- 
WotsoD (H. B. Marriott). THE5K11 

OF HAPPV CHANCE, 
■Zack.> TALES OF DDNSTABLK WEIR. 
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Fiction 




■? 


W- 


Books for B07S and Girls 








in»Uralid. Crawn^va. ^,.(A. 






CITlHflW 


ixo^D^KOTHt. By Mrs. 




whowoaldnolifo 


. ciiffom 


Stand Editiati. 


ioS«t ByG.ManvLU 






. GUABB 


Room Doo. By Edilh K. 


TttE Kbd GBASoa Bj- Mrs. Md«. 


rculll. 








ByL-T. 


Mtade. 






sJ^£^f,x€. 




1 


"f^^K. 




HkpsvGipw. ByLT. 


Meade. « 


ej. ^ 


Br Local Malet. Stand 




ByL. T. 


Madd 






"iKMrfirf/ni-i. 




J 


ROCKA 


BLl^R'a VOVACK. By W. 




B. ByMt 


M.«i 


RusmIL 




Mann. 








ilAD-iMX DE MOKLUC. By 




«B. ByM 


s.M,E. 



, IbeAuthorof" 



CRor- Eased Jacquot. 



ofQu 



™ Maraol. 



part of The V 
bciible Vohnne. 

The Mah in 11 



PlRE La Rdini 
Tita Pbinck m 
Tub Recbht's 
Tub Remikisci 
Robin Hood. 



Methuea's Sixpennr Bootes 

Albanul (E. M.). LOVE AND LOUiSA. 1 THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Aniten UaBc), FR1D£ AND PRE- Benion (E. F.). UODO. 

I Bniate<CbarIiltte^ SHIRLEY. 



.ROMAN MYSTERY. 
BY STROKE OF 



JUDICE. 

B^four (Andrew). 

SWORD. 

BflriDK-aonld (5.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CMEjO" jack ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITK 



THE FROBISHERS. 

WINEFRED. 

Borr (Robert). JENNIE 



Brownell (C L.). THE HEART ( 

JAPAN. 
Burton (J. Blouadellc). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. 
CBnyii(Mr»).,('l6ia). ANNE MAULK- 

CBpei fBcnunl). THE LAKE Or I 

Clilford (Mrs, W. K.). J! 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Connell (P. Horny*). T»E NKMSER 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett (Jullra). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 
Craker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THK 

li ASTON S. 
A STATE SKCHET. 



r 



Messrs. METm7EN*s Catalogue 



THE VISION or 



JOHANNA. 
Duta lAUchlerl). 

DANTEffiMT). 
Davis <A. Conu). ROUND THE RED 

LAMP, 
■hucaii (San Jcuaette), A VOYAGE 



RICKERBV'S FOLLY. 
■. CRANFORD. 



MARY BARTON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

Qenrd (Darotlwa). HOLY MATRL 



LER. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
aiaavUIe (EraeM). THE 1NCA S 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
OlelK (Cbarlea). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Qrimm {The Brotheri). GRIMMS 

FAIRV TALES. IlIuHraied. 
Hope (Antliaoy). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSa 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Hornnnr (B. W.J. DEAD MEN TELL 

NO TXLE.S. 

■ n(J. H.). THE 



BAVID. 
LeQueuxCW.). TIIEHUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Lcvett-YeaU(S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

Untaa'CB. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 

TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
LyslKEdiu). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Mklet (Lucui). THE CARISS1MA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
- 9 (Mra. M. E.). MRS, PETER 



A LOST ESTATE. 

THE CEDAR STAR. 

ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 

AUrchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LErS SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 
MairrBt (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACCiB FAITHFUL 
Marifa (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS, 

THE JOSS. \ 

A METAMORPHOSIS, 



nuiio(A. B. W.I, CLEMENTINA. 
Malheri (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART 
Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 
Mltford(Bertnm). THESIGNOFTHE 

SPIDER. 
Mantreior (P. P.). THE ALIEN. 
Moore (Artb or). THEGAY DECEIVERS. 
MorrlMii CArtfanr;. THE HOLE IN 

THE WALL. 
NasWtfB.). THE RED HOUSR 



HIS GRACE. 



NasWtfB.). 
Norrta{W. E... - 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 

LORD LEONARD. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA FDRIOEA. 

OliphanttMri.). THE LAD\''S WALK. 

SIR ROBERTS FORTUNE. 

THE PRODIGALS. 

Optwnhelni (E. PbUUps). MASTER OF 

Parker (ON bert). THE POMP OF THE 

LflVILETTES. 
WHENVALMONDCAMETOPONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Peraberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phlllpotta (Bdm). THE HUMAN BOV. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
•*Q.' THE WHITE WOLF. 
HlSro(W. Pett). ASONOFTHEST, 
LOST PROPERTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
RuMcll (W. CUrk). A MARRIAGI 

ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Sernant (Adeline). 

BEECH WOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
Surteea (H. S.J. HANDLEV CROSS. 

ninstruisj. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 



tSK MAMMA, inu 



Talett. 



Valentine (Major E. S.). VELDT AND 

LAAGER. 
Wallard(MrB. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (fleneral Lew). BEN.HUR. 



e (Percy). A PASSIOKA 
.GRIM. 



{ 
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